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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, toany address on receipt of five 
(s) dollars for each, 
nearly nine years these pictures have appeared 
and their excellence has been universally 


During 
in this paper, 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Ida Klein. Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 

Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P.S. a 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe' 

Sealchi, Mary Anderson, Hebert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara ievett. Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan Max Bruch, 

Anna de Bellocca, Chas. R. Toe, Jen L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Kate Claxton, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 

osephine Yorke Fanny Davenport, E. M. Bowman, 

milie Ambre, anauschek, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, nevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, Stagno 

Kellogg, Clara a —2, Ellen Montejo, ew McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, vini, 

Materna, Louise Gage Courtney, ohn T. Raymond, 
Albani, Richard Wagner, ter Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, cKee kin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Campanini Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Gua lagnini. Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton- Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg, Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, i. ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, ax Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C. A. aaee. 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Montegriffo, 
Fursch-Madi,—». Anton Rubinstein. Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie —"* 
Zélie de Lussan, gun, Emil 

Kianche Roosevelt, me. Julia Rive-King, —— "Wieheinann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenna, Donize 
Titus d’Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg. William. Ww. Gilchrist, 


Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!,Frank Vander Stucken, Ferranti, 
Charles M, Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason ohannes Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, eyerbeer, 


Franz Lachner. Robert Volkmann, Moritz Moszkowski, 


Heiarich Marschner, wg Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, ax Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, £. A. Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck, 
William Courtney, Ovide Musin, Fannie ——. 
osef Standig!, Anton Udvardi, Michael Banne 
salu Veling. ’ Alcuin Blum, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, —— Koegel, F, W. Riesberg, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy, Emmons Ham in, 
Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, Otto Sutro, 
Olarence Eddy, Car! Retter, Carl Faelten, 
Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millécker, 
B. E. hn, Van Zandt Lowell Mason, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. W. Edward Heimendah!, Georges Bizet, 


~+y A. Broekhoven, 

dgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 

rrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument. 
—_— Svendsen, 

aton Dvorak, 


t: O. Von Prochazka, Mme, Clemelli, 
bdvard Grieg, 

Adolf Henselt. 
Eugene D, Albert. 

Lili Lehmann, 

William C ‘andidus, 
Franz Kneisel, 

Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 

Thomas Ryan, 


‘augh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn, 

Hans von Billow, 

Clara Schumann, 


oachim. 

muel $. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 


Achille Errani, A. A, Stanley, Saint-Saens. 
hy ing Ludwig I 1, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Jos. Brambach, Heiarich Hofmann. ie — 
emer Schradieck, Charlies Fradel. ans Richter, 
Joho F. Luther, Emil Sauer. Therese Herbert-Foerster, 


John F. Rhodes, 
Wilhelm Gericke, 
Frank Taft, 

C. M. Von Weber, 


— Bartlett Davis. Bertha Pierson, 
Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos Sobrino, 

George M. Nowell, 

William Mason, 


Willis Nowell, 
August Hyllested. 


'T seems a pity since there is now so much money spent 
there should be such poor return for it in the music 
produced by the brass and wood bands that torture one’s 
ears on holidays and festive occasions. You can count 
on the fingers of one hand the names of the really 
excellent bands of this city, beginning of course with 
Cappa’s and Gilmore's. Decoration Day the air re- 
sounded with the shrill fife and the harsh drum and 
a stranger, who would estimate us by our street music, 
must make us occupy about the same esthetic level as 
that of the Fiji Islanders, who delight in making the day 
and night hideous with their beatings on such soothing 
instruments as the tom-tom and gum-gum, with occa- 
sional obligatos on the barbaric gong, Alas! as a na- 
tion we are not “interesting” musically (a point that 
Matthew Arnold missed altogether, probably including 
the less in the greater); we make too much noise and 
that peculiarly fiendish, but all the same national, insti- 
tution, the American brass band is a case in point. Bad 
music, badly played to the thundering thump of a big 
drum, is what we admire, and if rhythm of the most 
primitive sort is a source of delight to the savage mind, 
why, then, the vast majority of our nation are musically 
not many degrees removed from our dusky friends in 
the virgin forests of the torrid zone. When this sad 
state of affairs will change is one of those things that, as 
Lord Dundreary says, “no fellow can find out.” Of 
course it would be ridiculous to expect the performarfce 
of Berlioz’s “Queen Mab,” or Saint-Saéns’ *‘ Danse Ma- 
cabre” during a street parade, but certainly the artistic 
excellence of these tympanum destroying and soul shiv- 
ering brass bands could be raised by having better music, 
better instruments, better bandmasters and, the most 
difficult of all to attain, better popular taste. 





HE Cincinnati “ Commercial Gazette” publishes the 

following communication with regard to the strict- 

ures expressed on the singing of the chorus at the recent 
festival performances: 


To the Editor of the Commercial Gazette: 

The festival chorus in last week's concerts demonstrated again the re- 
markable musical intelligence of its members and the ability of their chorus 
master, Mr. Ehrgott. While undoubtedly inferior in volume and balance 
to the choruses of other years and physically unable to cope with grand 
musical climaxes, it is entirely to the credit of both chorus and master that 
failures were averted, thus bringing about at least very creditable per- 
formances. To prepare a number of very difficult choral works during 
two years for performance in one week requires ability of high order on 
the part of both chorus and master. This ability was undoubtedly proven. 

Theodore Thomas is beyond question one of the greatest orchestral di- 
rectors and constructors of musical programs of our time. To no other 
man belongs more praise and honor for the advancement of musical ap- 
preciation in our country than to him. The orchestra heard last week was 
certainly the best and most brilliant ever brought to Cincinnati, and, in 
the writer's opinion, no better can be heard to equal advantage in any other 
country. As an apostle and propagator of Wagner's sublime genius, our 
musical people are forever indebted to him for frequent opportunities to 
become acquainted with works otherwise denied them. 

Between chorus and Thomas aline must be drawn, and a delicate and 
difficult task itis todraw it. The former is a voluntary body, performing 
its task for love, local pride and glory. The endurance of its members en- 
titleseach and every one to unstinted praise. Thomas, in vocal and choral 
matters, is unsympathetic, autocratic, unyielding and tyrannical. These 
qualities have made him a great orchestral director, demanding from his 
paid instrumentalists absolute obedience to his dictum and baton. Hence 
the wonderful precision, accuracy and brilliancy of his orchestra's per- 
formances. His interpretations of classical masterworks have always 
been open to more or less just criticism on account of his unsympathetic 
renderings of some of their movements. It is a pleasure to notice of late 
that old Father Time is probably mellowing this particular phase of his 
musical organism somewhat, and that a little more “ give away"’ to senti- 
ment is noticeable—at least occasionally. 

Place this voluntary and unpaid chorus before this tyrannical director, 
whe knows nothing of their training, of their struggles with difficulties of 
the works (only the chorus master knows these); who cannot in a few re- 
hearsals become familiar with them and their trials ; who, without warn- 
ing and regardless of results, changes tempos according to “ the inspira- 
tion (?) of the moment,” and what is the result? To say the very least, 
uncertain, unequal and unsatisfactory performances and estrangement of 
the chorus. 

Without sympathy between chorus and director correct musical effects 
and results are impossible. Could Thomas have the whole preparation of 
the chorus, a complete understanding with them, then the result would be 
entirely different, success assured—provided the chorus could exist under 
his sole direction. 

Preservation of the chorus feature of these great festivals is absolutely 
necessary. Can it be done under the present arrangement? Will this vol- 
untary chorus consent to be handled without gloves, ‘* knocked out '’ occa- 
sionally as it were, without warning and redress? The constant diminish- 

ing of numbers seems ominous. Add to this adverse criticism the merci- 

less handling at festivals and the ultimate result seems not far distant. 

The remedy is at hand, however, and if the May festivals shall be con- 

tinued, the chorus should be directed by their legitimate master, he who 

trains and knows them and can, at the right moment, help them. Then 

will that cordiality, that sympathy so necessary with a body of volunteers 

be restored. Then will the chorus become larger, better and able to cope 

successfully with difficulties set before them and reach those grand out- 

bursts of sound without being suffocated by an immense orchestra and 

great organ let loose upon them by ruthless hands. 


Dayton, Ohio, May 28, 1888. B. 


The writer of the above excellent letter winds up with 
a proposition that was expressed by one of the editors of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER two years ago when he heard 





Edward Fisher. Gustav Hinrichs. Pasdeloup, 

Kate Rolla. Xaver Scharwenka, Anna Lankow. 
Charles Rehm, Heinrch Boetel. Maud Powell. 
Harold Randolph. W. E. Haslam, Max Alvary. 
MinnieV. Yanderveer Carl E. Martin. Josef Hofmann. 
Adele Aut der Ohe. a Dutton. Handel. 

Kar! Klindworth, alter J, Hall, Carlotta F, Pinner. 
Edwin Kiahre. Conrad Ansorge. Marianne Brandt. 
Helen D. Campbell. Car Baermann. Gustav A. Kerker. 
Alfredo Harili, Emil Steger. Henry Duzensi. 
Wm. R. Chapman, Paul Kalisch. Emma Juch, 

Otro Roth, Louis Svecenski, Fritz Giese, 


Anna Carpenter, 


Henry Holden Huss, 


the singing of the festival chorus who had been care- 
fully trained by Arthur Mees, and who, through Mr. 
Thomas’ different and somewhat hurried tempi, spoiled 
nearly the whole difficult choruses in Bach’s B minor 


mass. We then suggested that the chorus master or 
local conductor should direct the performances of choral 
works which had been studied under him, and that the 
invited conductor should direct the orchestral and solo- 
istic performances. In following this suggestion the 
festival committee would do nothing else than what has 
been done at the most celebrated of musical festivals, 
the Netherrhenish ones, for the last sixty-five years. In 
glancing at our foreign notes it will be found that Hans 
Richter was the invited or honorary conductor of the 
sixty-fifth Netherrhenish festival at Aix-la-Chapelle a 
few weeks ago, and that he conducted the purely orches- 
tral and soloistic performances, while the local conduc- 
tor, Musikdirektor Eberhard Schwickerath, directed 
“ The Messiah” and other choral performances of the 
occasion, 








THE PARIS OPERA. 


HE Paris Opera, or rather the directors, Ritt and 
Gailhard, are in trouble. Complaints have been 
long heard of their niggardliness in every respect. They 
use old scenery and are going to bring out “ Romeo and 
Juliette” with the scenes of “ La Muette;" they are 
short of singers and pay badly. “If you have talent and 
want a befitting salary, do not apply for an engagement,” 
cries “Le Ménestrel.” But this journal brings much 
more serious charges against the managers, namely, 
fraud and forgery. The amount of salaries in their 
books is purely imaginary ; thus a super who received 
2,000 francs was put down as receiving 4,000 francs. The 
entries under the head of “ fines and deductions” were 
also false. Mr. Castagnary, the Director des Beaux 
Arts, addressed letters to the principal artists, and their 
replies showed a considerable difference between the 
actual fines and those entered in the books of the estab- 
lishment. The “ Voltaire” writes: “ Their management 
is a disgrace to Paris; their ignorance, their greed, their 
dishonesty offend composers, artists, subscribers—all 
who have a taste or respect for music. We shall con- 
tinue to demand that Gailhard be sent back to his shop 
and Ritt to the Invalides.” 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
HE annual report of the trustees of the Peabody In- 
stitute of Baltimore offers the most damaging evi- 

dence against Mr. Hamerik’s management of the depart- 
ment of music of the institute. The report says actually 
that “there was a slight reduction in the number of 
students receiving instruction in the Conservatory of 
Music.” This would not be so serious a matter with a 
conservatory attended by a large number of pupils, but 
when we consider that at the first term there were, all told, 
130 and at the second term only 123 pupils, it can readily 
be understood what a reduction signifies in Mr. Hamer- 
ik’s conservatory. The small private music schools in 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati and Chicago have more 
pupils. After all, the Baltimore people are not indors- 
ing Mr. Hamerik, although the trustees of the institute 
may do so. The conservatory should have an attendance 
of from 500 to 1,000, The total loss of the conservatory 
was $4,419.50. This loss is paid out of the interest on 
the money left by George Peabody to the citizens of 
Baltimore for the purpose of establishing a school of 
music. The loss on the Peabedy concerts was $2,231.22. 
Under Mr. Hamerik there was consequently a total loss 
of $6,650.72, which would have been sufficient to swamp 
several private musical institutions. 
How much longer are the citizens of Baltimore going 
to tolerate these annual deficits? Why not close the 
school instead of paying Mr. Hamerik $3,000 for eight 
months of comfort, for his own work averages about one 
to two hours a day, and keeping up this farce? After 
fourteen years of administration Mr. Hamerik’s institu- 
tion has not produced one pupil who has made a mark— 
not one graduate of prominence. We do not believe 
that the trustees of the Peabody have the legal right to 
squander Peabody’s money in such manner. From a 
moral point of view their action with reference to the 
Conservatory of Music and Mr. Hamerik is simply dis- 
graceful. 











Several of the pupils of Edgar H. Sherwood, of 
Rochester, gave a recital in that city June 6, and an interegt- 
ing and varied program was heard. Miss May J. Rogers 
played compositions from Gottschalk, Chopin and Handel. 
A feature of the prograin was the ‘‘ Song of Medora,” the 
music composed by Mr. Sherwood and the words taken from 
H. C. Maine’s libretto of the opera ‘‘ Rhoecus.” The subject 
of the song is well adapted for dramatic effect and Mr. Sher 
wood’s treatment of it is broad, masterly and vigorous. Mrs. 
A. R. Hicks was the vocalist. Mrs. W. J. Critchley played a 
selection from Gottschalk, Allen Harvey Spencer played 
Liszt’s paraphrase of the ‘‘ Tannhiuser” march and Mr, Sher- 
wood briefly spoke on the future of American composers, 
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Two Concerts at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. 


T may interest our readers to hear something 
I of music in Oxford, and especially in Balliol, which has 
throughout its past been, perhaps, a typically unmusical col- 
lege. Its name is familiar on both sides of the Atlantic by 
many dear associations; but it may surprise those well 
wishers who have not paid it a visit of late to hear of the 
change that has passed over the college since Mr. John Farmer 
came nearly three years ago from the great school of Harrow, 
which has been bound up with his name for twenty-three years, 
to be organist here and follow the boy through his college life 
to manhood. Since his coming it is difficult to describe how 
completely music has identified itself with the life of Balliol, 
which now may be sa‘d to be, if not the most musical 
college, at any rate more devoted to music than other in 
Oxford or Cambridge. No one could be associated with Mr. 
Farmer without catching some of his enthusiasm and his love 
for the art which he has done so much to popularize in Eng- 
land, 

The Master of the college, Professor Jowett, an honored 
name far outside the limits of Oxford, has done his utmost to 
foster this recent development. He has shown the greatest 
generosity in presenting a fine organ for the hall, the first 
erected in any college hall in England ; and this has been a 
centre for a series of concerts and musical performances, from 
the simplest up to the most artistic, which from one side or 
another have appealed to every class of undergraduate. 
There is now a flourishing musical society, with several 
branches, such as a choral class and an orchestral class. 
Monday evenings are devoted to hall singing, when men meet 
to join in songs and choruses and spend together a jovial 
hour, while nearly every Sunday evening at g o'clock there 
is aconcert of really first-class music, at which Mr. Farmer 
gives appreciative audiences an opportunity of hearing music, 
classical and sacred in the highest and noblest sense, rendered 
by first rate artists, while among his own pupils in the college 
are to be found instrumentalists of no mean order. 

The Master frequently attends the hall-singing and joins in 
the *‘Auld Lang Syne,” thus giving practical proof that it is 
possible for a great English scholar, as well as a German pro- 
fessor, to join in the social life and recreation of his pupils, 
without any loss of dignity thereby. On Sunday evenings he 
is a regular attendant, and during the past year or so among 
those present on such occasions have been such names as Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge, the Bishop of Ripon, Lord Aberdare, 
.Professor Huxley, Mr. Henry Irving; while one evening a 
special concert was given at the request of Princess Christian. 
A description of two concerts given lately in the Eights’ week, 
the summer carnival of Oxford, may help to give some idea of 
this new life of the college and of the popularity of Mr. Far- 
mer’s work. On Friday, May 25, in compliment to him, the Not- 
tingham Philharmonic Choir journeyed to Oxford to sing to 
Balliol men some of the noble compositions by their rendering 
of which they have twice gained prizes at international choral 
competitions. To do honor to their fellow townsmen the civic 
authorities and a large number of the townsfolk visited Oxford 
for the day. After spending a few hours in going round the 
colleges, the choir of 180 mixed voices and thirty of the lead- 
ing citizens at Nottingham lunched with the Master and Fel- 
lows in Balliol Hall. After an afternoon of sight-seeing, they 
gathered in the evening at g o’clock to give a large audience 
a chance of hearing such perfect conceited singing as Oxford 
has rarely heard. To hear them burst out in one grand volume 
of sound with Bach’s motet ‘‘ Be not afraid” was almost over- 
powering; while the delicacy and softness with which they 
rendered the ‘‘Ave Verum” of Gounod and Mr. Farmer's 
beautiful part song ‘‘ Sweet and Low” could hardly be surpassed. 
In Mendelssohn’s great chorus ‘‘Come with torches,” from 
the ‘* Walpurgisnacht,” they showed how speed and body of 
sound can be combined with distinct articulation and accuracy 
of time. The program was varied by solos on violin and viola 
and a septet of Mr. Farmer's, which, rendered faultlessly, gave 
great pleasure. 

The Master expressed the feelings of all present when he 
thanked the performers and Mr. Marshall Ward, the conduc- 
tor, for the obligation they had conferred on the college by 
their visit. On Sunday, May 27, there was a characteristic 
concert (sixty-seventh in the Sunday evening series of the last 
three years), which would give a visitor a good idea of the 
class of music which Mr. Farmer teaches his college to appre- 
ciate. The chief feature was the ‘* Stabat Mater” of Pergo- 
lesi, a beautiful old work sung by a choir of ladies; Mr. Lud- 
wig’s violin playing was above criticism, and a program that 
also included ‘‘O Rest in the Lord,” ‘‘ He was Despised and 
Rejected,” a’ Hiindel sonata for strings and a Schumann quartet 
illustrates the high level at which music is kept. Among 
those present were the Master, Lord and Lady Coleridge, 
Lady Airlie and Mr. William Steinway, of New York, who 
had shown great kindness in lending a splendid Steinway 
grand piano for the concerts. In conclusion the whole audi- 
ence stood up to sing with all their hearts a grand old chorale, 
the words a translation of Luther's *‘ Ein’feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.” 

This description of two concerts may serve to give some 
idea of the work Mr. Farmer is doing in the new sphere he 
has chosen and of his success. At first his aims were mis- 
understood and misrepresented, but before his enthusiastic 





earnestness criticism is powerless, and he occupies already a 
place in the hearts of Balliol men such as he won for himself 
at Harrow School. It is to te hoped that readers on this side 
of the Atlantic will wish him God speed in his work. The 
next concert will take place Sunday evening, June 3, and that 
well-known trio of artists just arrived from New York, Messrs. 
Max Heinrich, Max Vogrich and Mrs. Alice Rees-Vogrich, 
together with the Balliol! College Musical Society, will un- 
doubtedly"render the occasion one of high artistic interest. 
G. C. R. 








The Metropolitan Musical Society. 
N last week’s issue of THe MusicaL CourIER 
we referred to the formation of the Metropolitan Musi- 
cal Society, a new organization which drew from the Musurgia, 
the Rubinstein and the Mendelssohn clubs its musical con- 
stituency, and also the announcement that on Tuesday evening, 
June 6, its first public rehearsal would take place at Chick- 
ering Hall. Owing, however, to the fact that we go to press 
Tuesdays, it was impossible to give a detailed account of this 
most interesting affair. 

It was literally a rehearsal, and one only had to glance at 
the stage of Chickering Hall to see that it was.a dress re- 
hearsal too. There were fair leaders and gallant men all 
entering, with an enthusiasm that cannot be overestimated, 
into the spirit of their work, and the consequence was that 
much that is unfinished, callow and crude about the work of 
new organizations of the kind was entirely absent. The tonal 
volume and balance, the spirited attacks and entrances were 
splendidly done, while the delicate shadings from /. to ff. 
were indeed admirable, and all this done in three rehear- 
sals. Mr. W. R. Chapman, the conductor of the society, seems 
to wield some mysterious influence over those who sing under 
him, for despite the argument that nearly all the members of 
the society are well known and even celebrated vocalists, that 
is all the more reason for praise being rendered him, for every 
one knows who has essayed the task what it is to make high 
bred horses trot in harness. So it is with vocal soloists, who, 
as arule, resent the sinking of their individuality in a chorus, 
but in this case it was done to perfection, and the blending of 
tone and purity of intonation were marvelous. 

The society sang selections from Beethoven, Méhring, 
Garrett, Faning, Macfarren and Wagner. Miss Emily Winant 
sang Liszt's ‘‘ Mignon” with much fire and feeling and in her 
best voice. Miss W. S. Bissel, Mrs. S. B. Anderson, F. F. 
Danforth and C. M. Raymond (Anna Louise Cary that was) 
gave a beautiful rendition of Méhring’s *‘ Legends,” and were 
encored enthusiastically. The solo singing by Messrs. W. H. 
Rieger, E. F. Bushnell and Charles H. Clark was also accept- 
able. Mr. Chapman conducted with repose and an evident 
ease which bespoke volumes for the future of the chorus. 

As before announced, there will be two private concerts 
during the season of 1888-9 at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with the assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra. They will 
be private subscription concerts only. 

William Luton Wood played the piano accompaniments 
during the evening with taste and discrimination, and Miss 
Augusta Lowell presided at the organ. 


A. C. M. Examinations. 
HE nextannual examination formembership 
in the American College of Musicians will be held in 


Chicago Monday and Tuesday, July 2 and 3. Those contem- 
plating admission for examination are required to file their 
application with the secretary at least two tull weeks prior to 
the examination. 

Application blanks and full informatian may be had of the 
secretary, Robt. Bonner, 60 Williams-st,, Providence, R. I. 
The following constitute the present board of examiners: 
William Mason, Louis Maas, Wm. H. Sherwood, pianoforte ; 
Mrs. Luisa Cappiani, J. H. Wheeler, Mrs. Sara Hershey 
Eddy, voice; Clarence Eddy, S. P. Warren, S. B. Whitney, 
organ; W. F. Heath, N. Coe Stewart, W. H. Dana, public 
schools; S. E. Jacobsohn, Henry Schradieck, J. Mosenthal, 
violin; E. M. Bowman, Frederic Grant Gleason, W. W. 
Gilchrist, theory, The headquarters of the organization after 
this year will be in New York, where the higher examinations 
at least will hereafter be conducted. 

The work is extending and a committee is to report at the 
next annual meeting on the feasibility of instituting local sec- 
tions to conduct the initiatory and perhaps test examinations, 








The Metropolitan Conservatory. 
HURSDAY evening last, at Chickering Hall, 
the Metropolitan Conservatory of Music gave a reception 
and musicale, which despite the heat was more than well at- 
tended, it was crowded. It was the second annual affair of this 
well-known institution and was both agreeable and entertain- 
ing. The program was interesting and the results of the ex- 
cellent schooling of the young ladies and gentlemen who par- 
ticipated were flatteringly apparent. Mr. Dudley Buck, the well- 
known composer, directed a three part motet by Mendelssohn 
for female voices, which showed the thorough training they 
had been subjected to. Miss Marian Hatch played in a deli- 
cate, finished manner Chopin’s G flat etude, and Miss Lucille 
Lindner sang the well-known scene and aria from ‘‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz.” Miss Linder is a ward of the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment and will make a sympathetie and graceful singer some 





day. In fact, the singing of the evening was far above the 
level of such affairs, and Messrs. Hawley and Green can be 
congratulated on the artistic success of their institution. They 
announce next season as director of their piano department 
Albert R. Parsons, who is one of the best teachers of his in- 
strument in the country. Clifford L. Schmidt, a pupil of 
Joachim, and a well-known member of Seidl’s orchestra, will 
assume the management of the violin department, and the rest 
of the faculty, including the name of Dudley Buck, is too well- 
known to need repetition. Paolo Giorza has been added to 
the list of vocal teachers and the signal services which Harry 
Rowe Shelley, the talented and handsome young organist and 
composer, has rendered in his efforts toward making the diffi- 
cult art of harmony an open secret, will make his lectures next 
season an important feature of the institution. Mr. Shelley 
was the accompanist of the evening and of course it need not 
be added that the accompaniments were very well done indeed. 


FOREICN NOTES. 
> 

....The sixty-fifth Netherrhenish musical festival was 
held at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) on the 20th, 21st and 22d 
ult. On the first evening Beethoven's ‘‘ Consecration of the 
House” overture was performed under Hans Richter, the fes- 
tival orchestra numbering 138 instrumentalists. The overture 
was followed by an excellent performance ol Hindel’s ‘‘ Mes- 
siah” under Musikdirektor Eberhard Schwickerath’s con- 
ductorship, and with the soloistic assistance of Mrs. Moran- 
Olden, of Leipsic, soprano; Miss Herminie Spiess, alto; 
Mikorey, tenor, and Perron, bass. The second evening's pro- 
gram opened with Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe” overture, followed 
by a Bach cantata for soli, chorus and orchestra ; Schumann's 
**Genoveva” overture ; the CXIV. Psalm, by Mendelsschn; 
the finale from Wagner's ‘*‘ Die Gétterdi:mnmerung ” and Beet- 
The third evening, as usual, was 





hoven’s ninth symphony. 
given up to the soloists and brought a miscellaneous and 
heterogeneous program, on which the new double concerto for 
violin and violoncello by Brahms was the most important num- 
the violin part being interpreted with great éclat by 
Altogether the festival was a great artistic and 


ber, 
Joachim. 
financial success. 

...-Marcus R. Mayer reports from Rio Janeiro, under 
date of May 14, that “Patti is doing enormously at Buenos 
Ayres, singing to about $15,000 in gold nightly at the Theatre 
Politheana. She appears in Montevideo next, and on July 8 
in Rio Janeiro, at the Imperial Teatro Dom Pedro II. This 
theatre can hold about $20,000 gold nightly at our prices for Patti, 
and about $5,000 gold at our prices for Coquelin-Hading.” 

..A “harmonic and symphonic brass music ”’ festival 
will be held in Antwerp during the months of July, August and 
September. The principal feature will be an international 
competition among orchestras, at which prizes amounting to 
$800 will be distributed. This enormous sum thus offered will, 
we hope, attract the attention of our circumambient musicians 
who pass the hat around with such trifling results. 

... The “ Mondo Artistico ” reports that at the exhibi- 
tion at Bologna, the overture to Wagner's ‘‘ Faust” was given 
for the first time in public on May 1g. ‘‘ It is,” continues the 
critic, ‘‘ a brilliant proof of the great genius of the master, an 
extraordinary work, rich in splendid descriptive details and 
superb construction. It requires to be heard a second time to 
appreciate all its beauties.” 

.... The London “ World ” announces that the next new 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta will have the scene laid in the 
Tower of London, temp. Henry VIII., andwill be in some 
respects different from earlier works of its authors, inasmuch 
as the plot is intended to be consistent with probability and to 
involve no anachronisms or other intentional absurdities. 

..“Quentin Durward,” a romantic opera by Gevaért, 
The work was composed 
characterizes the 


was recently performed in Weimar. 
in 1858. The Berlin ‘‘ Bérsen-Courier” 
opera as ‘‘ pleasing and interesting,” and says that it has 
greater claims to attention than the ‘‘ Trumpeters” and ‘‘ Rat 
Catchers ” so popular to-day. 

.... The Royal Conservatory at Dresden had in the 
seholastic year 1887-8 799 pupils, of whom 509 are Saxon ; 
131 from other parts of Germany ; 36, Austria-Hungary ; 45, 
Great Britain ; 20, America; 16, Russia; 15, India; 12, Swit- 
zerland ; 6, Brazil; 2, France; 2, Portugal; 2, Australia, 2, 
Arabia, and 1, Turkey. 

... The Ostendtheater in Berlin has begun the experi- 
ment of giving the words of successful operas without the 
‘*Trumpeter of 
for presentation. 


music. Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen” and Nessler’s 
Sakkingen” have been already adapted 
Between the acts the orchestra plays airs from the operas thus 
mutilated. 

.... The remains of Beethoven, at present interred in 
the W4hringer Cemetery at Vienna, will be exhumed on the 
20th inst. and placed in that quarter of the Central Cemetery 
reserved for the dust of eminent men. His remains will be 
laid near those of Schubert. 
at Verona attracted a 
Money returned at the 


...-A_ revival of ‘“ Ernani” 
crowd of thirty-six admirers of Verdi. 
door, as the gas bill could not be paid. 

-++. The Trieste Theatre has injected the duo from the 
“Huguenots” into the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” Trieste be- 
longs to /talia irredenta evidently. 
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PERSONALS. 
aecedipeceras 
SEIDL.—Anton Seidl’s artistic head graces our front 
page this week, and the serious, intense musicianly profile 
has become as familiar to New Yorkers as many an 
old favorite, and yet a few seasons ago he was only a name to 
Now he is a force in metropolitan musical circles, and is 
recognized both at home and abroad as one of the greatest 
exponents of Wagnerian opera now living. The young Hun- 
garian conductor will embark this summer in the rather novel 
enterprise (for him) of furnishing good music for the millions 
who seek the cooling breezes of Coney Island during the 
heated term. Mr. Seidl will conduct a large orchestra of 
picked men in a pavilion especially erected for him at Brighton, 
and Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt will be heard there instead 
of the festive but blatant cornet solo and anvil chorus of yore. 
We wish Mr. Seidl all success in this new venture, 


us. 


GOUNOD.—Charles Gounod has nearly completed the 
rewriting of his opera ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and among other 
things the new version will contain a great fantastic ballet. 
The rehearsals for the first act have already begun, but the 
work will be brought out for the first time at the Paris Grand 
Opera House not earlier than October of this year. 

A LovinG CouPLe.—A Philharmonic lady now in 
**Robert Browning and Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore are very close friends. Recently at a social gathering 
at Mrs. Moore's house the Philadelphian fell on her knees be- 
fore the poet and iinplored him to play something on the 
Mr. Browning fell on his knees and begged Mrs. 
Neither 


London writes: 


piano. 
Moore to excuse him and play something herself. 
played.” —Philadelphia ‘* Press.” 
FurRsCH-Mapi’s LONDON Success.—Mrs. Fursch- 
Madi's *‘Lucrezia” on the opening night of the Italian opera 
season at Covent Garden was a pronounced success. The 
following are a few comments from the London press: 


It is sufficient to add that in its own way Mrs. Fursch-Madi's per- 
formance was an artistic one and well worthy of the applause awarded 
to it.—The “ Times.” 
Possibly anticipation saw the hands of Mrs. Fursch-Madi to be good, 
A full house there certainly 
was, and, moreover, its appearance suggested genuineness—none the less 
the bulk of those present kept up the character for coldness and 
Mrs. Fursch- 
Madi was not a sensational “ Lucrezia,”’ nor did she frighten spectators by 
a display ot the terrible passions which lie in the part for the touch of 
However, her embodiment, if to a 
great extent conventional, was quite acceptable, and even had features of 


and interested itself to promote a full house. 


because 
apathy which the Covent Garden audience gained long ago. 


genius to quicken and bring forth. 


special interest when opportunity came for pathos, asin the third act. 
The lady sang, for the most part, with admirable effect. —“* Telegraph.” 


Mrs. Fursch- Madi is one of those reliable singers who are often far more 

useful to a manager than a capricious artist, however brilliant. Her exe- 
cution last night of ** Com e bello”’ was instinct with delicacy, and as re 
gards acting she rose to the height of the splendid scene in which ** Lu- 
crezia,’’ after indignantly demanding the death of the man who has insulted 
her.—** Daily Chronicle.” 
Her acting in the scene with the * Duke Alforso” and “* Gennaro”’ was 
Since Miss Titiens we have had no better 
** Lucrezia Borgia " than this lady, who is manifestly versed in all the tra- 
* Advertiser.”’ 


powerful beyond the average. 


ditions of the character. 

A better representative of the terrible and sorely punished heroine than 
Mrs. l'ursch-Madi it would not be easy at the present moment to find.— 
** Globe.” 

Mrs. Fursch- Madi displayed the ability for which she is renowned in the 
character of ** Borgia," depicting her, according to the generally received 
idea, as loving, hating, confiding and vengeful by turns, while singing the 
admired air, ** Com e bello,” the finale to the prologue, her part in the 
tragic trio scene, and the impetuous “* Infelice,"’ with well sustained power 


and brilliant vocalization.—'* Echo,” 


The general performance of Donizetti's well-worn opera was highly 
Mrs 
the * Lucrezia,”’ and displayed remarkable intelligence alike in the vocal 
** Lady’s Pictorial.” 


satisfactory. Fursch-Madi, a sound, reliable dramatic soprano, was 


and the histrionic sides of her impersonation. 


MARTINOT.—Sadie Martinot, who left for Europe last 
Saturday, but will return in the fall, announces that she pro- 
poses to write and publish her memoirs. A great many 
young men of this city, and of Boston, will at once proceed to 
pack their valises and take to the woods. 


LALO.—Edouard Lalo, the composer of “ Le Roi d’Ys,” 
who has suddenly sprung into fame, is sixty years old, and 
has been hitherto known only as the author of respectable but 
He told the Paris 
Neue Freie Presse that the 
theatre directors had a prejudice against him on account of his 
Concerning his ‘‘ Roi d’Ys” 
he said; ‘‘It was planned and nearly completed many years 
ago, but as no one wanted an opera from me, I let the work 


not very striking concert compositions. 


correspondent of the Vienna 


predilection for German music. 


slumber in my desk. Finally I came to the conclusion that I 
ought not to rest under the imputation of being unable to write 
dramatic music, and so I completely re-elaborated the ‘ Roi 
d'Ys' two years ago. I knocked with my score at the doors 
of theatre directors in France and elsewhere, but was nowhere 
admitted, until I began to fear that I should never live to see 
Finally, it so happened that a provincial 
became director of the Paris Opéra 


my work performed. 
manager, Paravey, 
Comique. He justly made up his mind that if he moved in 
the old ruts he would be ruined, and began to look out for new 
works. He knew of me and remembered having attended 
somewhere a concert at which one of my symphonies was 
played with great success, When he heard that I had written 
an opera he accepted it at once, though not without misgivings, 
for if my work had been a failure his opponents would have 
been overjoyed. They would have said: ‘ There, you see the 


a Paris theatre.’ Now that the success of my opera is beyond 
question, he has public opinion on his side, and you can 
imagine that he is in good spirits, considering that all Seats are 
sold forten performances in advance. I have met with recog- 
nition at last—late, it is true, but none the less welcome.” 
**Le Roi d’Ys” will be given in New York this coming sea- 
son. Lalo is not entirely unknown here, as both Thomas and 
Van der Stucken have performed orchestral works of his in 
this city and Ovide Musin has played some of his violin com- 
positions in public. 

SEMBRICH.— Marcella Sembrich has returned to Dres- 
den from San Remo in the very best of health. She is now at 
Ems, where she will remain fora fewweeks. She has received 
a number of offers for engagements for the coming season 
from St. Petersburg, Madrid, Lisbon and from several German 
opera houses. 

CLAIRE.—Miss Attilie Claire, the talented young con- 
tralto, who was one of the members of William Ludwig's and 

Barton McGuckin’s Ballad Concert Company, won high praise 
for her excellent singing and beautiful voice. The Boston 
**Globe,”’ May 21, says: ‘* Miss Clair possesses a beautiful con- 
tralto voice and her style is unaffected and genial. She sang 
most truthfully and took evident interest in her work.” The 
Boston ‘* Pilot” says : ‘‘ Miss Claire, with her arch beauty and 
delicious drollery in ‘ The Young Moon,’ fairly brought down 
the house.” And the Providence ‘‘ Journal,” of May 29, 
writes, ‘‘ Miss Claire rendered her selections with fascination, 
great sentiment and even humor.” 

NEUPERT.—Edmund Neupert, the well-known pianist 
and composer, has been at death's door, but from later ac- 
counts is a trifle better. Mr. Neupert was to have playéd the 
Grieg concerto at the M. T. N. A. meeting next month in 
Chicago, but, as it will be utterly out of the question, in all 
probability the task will devolve on a talented young lady 
pupil of his. 

HoFMANN.—Heinrich Hofmann has just published 
with Breitkopf & Hirtel, of Leipsic, four new songs, op. 91, 
and tour piano pieces for four hands, op. 92. 

Musin.—Mr. Ovide Musin is back in London, after a 
four years’ stay in America, where he has largely increased his 
fame and his stock of dollars. On June 13 he gives an orches- 
tral concert at Princes’ Hall. We shall all be glad to hear him 
again.—Zondon Sunday Times. 

S1LotTi.—Alexander Siloti, the excellent and well- 
known piano virtuoso, has accepted an offer to become one 
of the professors of the Moscow Imperial Russian Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

ENGLISH COMPOSERS.—Two or three of the leading 
English composers have important work in hand for some 
time tocome. Mr. F. H. Cowen will be kept busy on his re- 
turn from Australia by the opera which has been commis- 
sioned for the Carl Rosa Company and by a festival cantata 
of some magnitude, for which Dr. Francis Hueffer will fur- 
nish words from a theme treated by Dante. Dr. A. C. Mac- 
kenzie does not intend to neglect composition during his ten- 
ure of the principalship of the Royal Academy of Music. 
He, too, is soon to be engaged on a cantata for the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, a full symphony for Dr. Hans Richter 
and an oratorio, to be entitled ‘‘ Moses,” for the next festival 
at Leeds. 

ANOTHER PropIGY.—The tenor Naudin, who twenty- 
five years ago created ‘‘ Vasco de Gama,” by Meyerbeer’s ex- 
press wish, possesses a daughter eight years old who is said 
to be singing with great success in concert in London. 

HASTREITER.—Mrs. Hastreiter has been engaged at 
the Costanzi, Rome, for the production of Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo,” 


CHARLES E, MCLAUGHLIN.—Young Mr. McLaughlin, 
the violinist, who recently gave a violin recital at Sleeper Hall, 
Boston, is one of the most talented of the younger line of 
American violinists. He has been a conscientious student and 
promises to become an important addition to the number of 
virtuosi in thiscountry. The elder branch of the McLaughlins 
are the manufacturers of the well-known New England Organ 
Company. 


Mr. SCHAEFER MARRIES.—Mr. George Schaefer, of 
Baltimore, concert master of the Baltimore Philharmonic 
Orchestra, spent last week in this city on a wedding tour. 
Mr. Schaefer married Miss Dora Appe!, of Baltimore, a con- 
tralto singer, and one of the most talented pupils of Mr. W. 
Edward Heimendahl. Mr. Schaefer is an excellent violinist 
and musician and is very popular at his home. 


W. EpwarRD HEIMENDAHL.—During the earlier part 
of last week Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl called at THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER office. Mr. Heimendahl, who is the conduc- 
tor of the coming Baltimore Saengerfest, has been rehearsing 
with the mass choruses of New York, Brooklyn, Newark and 
also Philadelphia, and expressed himself greatly pleased with 
the result of the rehearsals so far held, making specia] mention 
of the excellence of the Newark chorus. He is convinced that 
the success from a musical standpoint will be complete, the 
reports of the societies regarding the efficiency of the respective 
choruses being unusually good. There will be 3,000 singers 
gathered in Baltimore. The concerts will beheld at Bay Ridge, 
a pleasure resort on the Chesapeake Bay, and at the Academy 
of Music, where the stage has been provided with a platform 





consequence of making a man from the provinces director of 





HOME NEWS. 


a 








Mr. Carl Faelten, the pianist, leaves for Europe 
to-day on the City of Rome. 





Mrs. Ilma di Murska having recovered from her 
late illness and postponed her concert tour in the British Pro- 
vinces, will resume her vocal instructions at No. 58 West 
Eighth-st. 





J. W. Shannon has reconstructed George F. Bris- 
tow’s opera of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” and the work will be pro- 
duced in its new form next season by the New York Banks 
Glee Club. 


The Bethlehem Choral Union gave the Saint John 
Passion music of Bach, June 5, in that city, and, to the best of 
our knowledge, for the first time in America, J. Fred. Wolle 
was the conductor. 








Miss Mollie Hess, a seventeen year old pupil of 
Julius Klauser, gave a piano recital in Milwaukee, Wis., June 
7, and played a long and trying program of classical and 
modern compositions. 





At the Detroit Opera House, May 17, the pupils 
of Miss Kate Jacobs, of the Detroit Conservatory of Music, 
gave a musical entertainment and displayed the good results 
of the past season’s study. 





Anton Strelezki gave a piano recital before the 
pupils of Julius Klauser, in Milwaukee, Wis., some time ago, 
and played selections from Cui, Korsakoff, Moszkowski, 
Strelezki, Tschaikowski and Rubinstein. 


Charles T. Howell, the conductor of the New 
Brunswick, N.J., Musical Association, was presented with a 
handsome gift in money by the association May 28 for his ser- 
vices in behalf of the cause of music in that city. 








Among the passengers on board the steamer 
Werra, of the North German Lloyd, which sailed last Satur- 
day, was Miss Amanda Fabris, who will be one of Carl Rosa’s 
prima donnas for his coming English opera season. 


Boston, according to an unconfirmed rumor, is 
shortly to have a daily paper devoted to music. Boston will be 
remembered as the town where small boys whistle symphonies 
in the streets and-where babies’ rattles shake out Dvorak, 
Wagner and other composers of light music.—‘‘ The Sun.” 





An interesting concert was given recently in Den- 
ver, Col. Mrs. Grace D, Levering, soprano; John H. Gower, 
organist and pianist ; Emil Winkler, ’cellist; Dr. J. Penning- 
ton, violinist, participated, and selections from Beethoven, 
Schumann, Hindel, Bach, Rheinberger, Golterman and 
Gower were given. 








An organ recital was given by Hermann Ebeling at 
Columbus, Ohio, May 31, at the First Congressional Church of 
that city. Miss Mamie Taylor, soprano; Fred. Neddermeyer, 
violinist, and the church choir assisted. Mr. Ebeling played 
selections from Wallace, Mailly, Wely, Grison, Batiste, Wagner 
Bach, Thayer and Collin. 


Mrs. Louise Emily Sonnekalb, daughter of the late 
Carlo Bessini, died at Irvington, near Newark, last week. 
She was a musical composer of some note. Her chief composi- 
tion was the well-known “ Electric March,” from which she de- 
rived a large revenue. Her body was cremated in the crema- 
tory at the Lutheran Cemetery, Flatbush, L. I. 





——Preparations for the fiftieth representation of 
‘*Nadjy,” which occurs Saturday evening June 30, are already 
being made by Mr. Rudolph Aronson. An unusually beauti- 
ful and novel souvenir has been ordered ; the band will be in- 
creased and the interior of the Casino will be festooned with 
green and bright flowers. It will be the Casino's ‘‘ red letter” 
night. 





Mrs. Charity Higgins, the mother of Blind Tom, 
the negro prodigy, petitioned Judge Lawrence, in the Supreme 
Court, to appoint a referee to pass upon the accounts of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bethune, who had charge of his person and estate. 
Blind Tom, Mrs. Higgins says, received only $1,000 a year 
from his concerts, when he should have received $10,000, 
Judge Lawrence denied the petition, on the grounds that it 
was not made in Blind Tom’s interest and that the rules had 
not been complied with in regard to the examination of luna- 
tics’ accounts. 


The violin owned by Mr. Thos. L. Clarke, of 
Clarke & Allen, Louisville, was in 1790 known as “‘ the old fid- 
dle.” It was then the property of John M. Murdo, Esq., steward 
to the Dukeof Queensberry, on the River Nith, near Dumfries. 
Mr. Robert Burns’ friend and companion, Niel Gow, pre- 
terred this violin to his own, and it is mentioned in a poem of 
his. At Mr. Murdo’s death the violin was given to Mr. Maxwell 
Hunter. Mr. Hunter gaveit to Mr. Clarke on certain terms. 
At his brother's death Mr. William Hunter claimed it, for Mr. 
Clarke had settled in America. Wm. Hunter sold it to Thomas 
Geddis, of Dumfries, from whom Mr. Clarke's sister bought it 
for her brother. It was brought to America by Mr. Colin 
Campbell, but the box got broken and the violin was injured. 
It was repaired by Kruger (?), of Louisville. The instrument, 
which is said to be a genuine Guarnerius, bears date 1681. 








to receive the singers. 


It is of delicious tone, 
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Barmen Letter. 
Barmen, May 27, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
INCE you do me the honor of listening to an 
occasional faint echo from this quarter of the globe, allow 
me to formally introduce the city of Barmen to those of your 
enlightened readers who may not devote their leisure hours 
exclusively to German geography as a thriving, beautifully 
situated city in Rhenish Prussia, one hour’s railway ride north- 
east of Cologne, and boasting of some four hundred factories. 
Those of the factories that are not devoted to the celebrated 
pianos of Rud. Ibach Sohn produce trimmings, lace and but- 
tons for the whole world, which are world known under the 
collective name of ‘‘Barmen articles,” and have drawn con- 
siderable wealth and enterprise to the valley of the Wupper. 
The people living here are called inhabitants, and there are 
some one hundred and ten thousand of them. The Wupper 
aforesaid is a small river—rectius, watercourse, 7. ¢., a bed 
where water may run if there is any. It has the shape of a 
tapeworm, and is somewhat longer but then less lively and 
less corpulent than this affectionate domestic animal. The 
Wupper resembles an upset inkstand in summer and an upset 
washtub in winter. Please do not smile at the seeming irrev- 
erence of this description ; it is true, and truth above every- 
thing. But do not despise the cobbler for his black thumbs. 
You just pass through 400 factories within a two hours’ walk 
and turn the wheels of many of them, and then let us see how 
you would look. 

Whosoever would now imagine Barmen to be an agglomerate 
of coal dust, smoke, machine noise and general riot is much 
mistaken. On the contrary, there is a wholesome air of pros- 
perity, order, well-being, public spirit and culture about the 
place that makes it a pleasure to live in it. Our music life, 
which pervades all strata of society, is very active, well devel- 
oped, refined, and places Barmen fully on a level with her 
larger sisters on the Rhine, such as Cologne, Bonn and Diissel- 
dorf. First of all, to commence with the upper 10,000, we 
have the Concert Gesellschaft, with the Stddtischen Sing- 
verein, mustering over four hundred male and female voices, 
leader Anton Krause, royal music director, who has devoted 
thirty years of faithful and intelligent labor to our music inter- 
ests, and may be called the centre and mainspring of all our 
best music. This society, joined by all our first families, gives 
every season the six so-called ‘‘ Barmen Abonnements Con- 
certe” (subscription concerts), which are famous for their fine 
music far beyond the German frontiers, the sixth and last of 
them generally devoted to oratorio. This spring they gave in 
memoriam of our lamented Emperor William Verdi's ‘‘ Re- 
quiem,” a musical event that drew listeners from distant parts 
and will never be forgotten by any of them. 

Anton Krause, or Meister Krause, as he is endearingly and 
deservedly called, isa thorough and gifted musician, equally 
celebrated as teacher, conductor and composer. Among his 
many compositions, which, for instance, are accepted and 
recommended as standard works by the Leipsic and other con- 
servatories, let me only mention a school (Jugend-Bibliothek) 
for four hands, many fine pieces for two pianos, a revised edi- 
tion of Czerny, instructive sonatas for two and four hands and 
a fantasie (Marchen Composition), ‘‘ Princess Ilse,” for solo 
voices, female chorus, recitation and piano, which has brought 
him much fame, all of them published by Breitkopf & Hirtel, 
Leipsic. By the way, you can just now sce his well-taken 
portrait, together with that of our genial poet, Emil Rittershaus 
(of Rhine wine song fame), both by our talented painter Franz 
Régels, at the Eden Musée in New York. So you see all 
branches of art are flourishing here; we are indeed an artful 
people. To continue, we further have the Quartet Verein, 
leader Wicke, a mixed chorus devoted to oratorio and modern 
music, who, though dilettanti all, make very creditable music 
indeed. In their wake follow some half adozen smaller mixed 
choruses, mostly occupying themselves with sacred music. 
Then there is the City Orchestra, under George Bauchenecker, 
a fine musician, who enjoys a well deserved popularity and 
draws large audiences wherever he raises his baton. 

Of male chorus societies there are in Barmen about sixty, 
say and write sixty! I will mention only the Barmen Manner 
Gesang Verein, of 250 members, leader Carl Rohs, a fine 
musician and especially a splendid conductor ; the Barmen 
Minnerchor, conducted by Alfred Dregert, the composer, 
royal music director; the Orpheus; the Liederkranz (not 
quite so large yet as its New York namesake has grown under 
the paternal care of my old friend William Steinway) ; the 
Sangerhaim ; the Saingerbund, &c., down to the Bergische 
Kriher (Bergish Crowers), naming themselves (prophylacti- 
cally or preventionally, no doubt) after a popular and extra 
melodious breed of chickens here. Again, there is the Barmen 
Musik Institut, director H. Schmidt, an able and energetic 
musician, where all branches of music are taught by a staff of 
competent instructors and frequented by over one hundred 
students ; headquarters, Ibach Hall, where they give delight- 
ful -string quartet evenings. Mr. Schmidt also conducts the 
Barmen Instrumental Verein, an orchestra of some forty good 
dilettanti, who play Monday evenings at Ibach Hall. This 
hall, accommodating about three hundred persons (as persons 
run here in Germany, where we lead frugal lives and have no 
clambakes nor fat men’s societies), takes the first floor of a 
large four story building devoted exclusively to music by the 
firm of Rud, Ibach Sohn. 

Adjoining Mr, Ibach’s private residence with the grand 





warerooms, it contains on the first floor the upright warerooms, 
offices and reception room ; in the second the said hall and a 
cosy reading room, where all the music papers of the world, 
German, American, English, Italian, Swedish, Dutch, Spanish 
and French, are kept on file, with the New York MusIcAL 
CourigR in the place of honor. The third floor is entirely 
devoted to the Musik Institut aforementioned, and the fourth to 
a museum of ancient musical instruments, showing the gradual 
development of the piano, a collection already well worth see- 
ing, and bidding fair to become as interesting and priceless 
as that of our mutual friend and genial brother of the quill, 
Paul de Wit, at Leipsic. 

So you see there is enough music in the air here. 
next I shall tell you of the Great International Singers’ Fes- 
tival and Singing Match that took place here at Whitsuntide 
and calls for a special letter, so much more as I fear having 
taxed your readers’ patience too much already to-day. Good- 
Kar F. WIitTrEe. 


In my 


bye! 








All’s Well That Ends Well. 
66) LL’S Well that Ends Well,” or “Why 

Bernstein Owes to cents to Kaiser,” ought to be the title 
of a true story that happened last week. Fourth-st., between 
the Bowery and Second-ave., is the musical exchange of this 
great city, and while that block, especially in front of the 
Aschenbrédel is usually as difficult to pass as was, until re- 
cently, the rialto of the actors in front of the Morton House, 
lately when all the musicians are out on vacation the obstruc- 
tion of the thoroughfare became so difficult, nay, even dan- 
gerous, that legal measures had to be taken to abate the 
nuisance. On Wednesday last the minds of the musicians 
were especially excited, as the selection for members of 
Seidl’s Brighton Beach orchestra was the all-absorbing topic 
of the day. The great conductor had somewhat inadvertently 
left the task of making up the personnel of his summer orches- 
tra to the veteran oboe player, Joe Eller, and as that gentle- 
man is as wily, intriguing and sly an old fox as he at one 
time used to be a good oboe player, it may be imagined 
that he has as many enemies in the ranks of the profession 
as any other gentleman. 

One of the first pranks he was up to was to engage a new 
clarinet player for the hitherto unshaken and seemingly un- 
shakable Kaiser, who, in spite of his reedy, nasal, military 
tone, had held the fort for many years, as he from the days 
of Dr. Leopold Damrosch had always been orchestral man- 
ager. To displace him from this agreeable and lucrative 
position was bad enough in itself, but to also take from him 
his summer engagement was more than Kaiser could stand, 
and he darted from the Aschenbrddel into Fourth-st. in no en- 
viable mood. He chanced to fall upon little Sammy Bern- 
stein, the tympani player, who also has his grievances against 
Eller, for he (Sammy) had secretly hoped that he would be the 
chosen one to furnish the orchestra for Seid). Kaiser could 
therefore not have hit on a more sympathetic and sympathiz- 
ing listener than Bernstein, whose large auricles seemingly 
grew larger as he intently listened to Kaiser's tale of wrath. 
When the latter was at the climax of his 7 Himmelkreus- 
schockschwerenothsakraments the arm of justice suddenly fell 
heavily upon both offenders, and they were arrested for ob- 
structing the sidewalk and for being general nuisances. 

Bernstein grew pale and Kaiser grew fresh, but both were 
irresistibly carried away to the dungeon. Here they had to 
wait from 9:30 till 3:30 without beer or cheese before they were 
brought into the august presence of the court. His honor 
listened to the complaint of the police and then sternly 
demanded of Bernstein what he had to say for himself. ‘I 
am an entirely innocuous tympanist, your honor,” Sammy 
said, shivering. ‘* And pray what is that?” the court inquired. 
** Well, I cannot show you here because I have no tympani with 
me, but if your honor will accompany me to the Metropolitan 
Opera House where I have my new Pfund kettledrums I shall 
be delighted to pound out for youa whole octave of chromatic 
scale with my well-known Jack in the box like rapidity.” 
Whether it was the polyglot pun on pound and Pfund or the 
more social allusion to kettledrums which caught the judge's 
ear we do not know, but he certainly seemed to relent, and 
somewhat less sternly than before addressed himself to Kaiser. 
The Cesar of the clarinet accidentally, but happily for himself, 
had been kidnapped fully equipped and armed for the occa- 
sion, and when the Kadi inquired into his business he cautiously 
proceeded to enfold from its peculiarly shaped eméad/lage an 
object which looked like a new silver mounted, stuffed ox tail. 

Thé judge evidently mistook the instrument for a shillelah 
or some other dangerous weapon or instrument of torture, and 
cautiously demanded what it was. Kaiser explained that it 
was his bass clarinet in A, and forthwith proceeded to produce 
from it his favorite soli in ‘‘King Marke’s” monologue from 
the second act of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” The judge listened 
for a few minutes with curiosity not unmingled with awe and 
then grew. mellow (note the influence of Wagner’s music on 
judicial ears), and when Kaiser persisted his honor finally 
begged for mercy and bade both begone without even impos- 
ing the customary ‘‘ $ro or ten days.” 

Overjoyed the two musicians fled from the dungeon’s walls, 
and then it was that Sammy in the fullness of his heart invited 
(a thing that he has never before been known to do)—actually 
invited—Kaiser to have ‘‘zwei bier.” To the nearest saloon 
they hied themselves and they partook of the beer, but when it 





came to paying it suddenly was found that Bernstein had noth- 
ing smaller than a $1,000 United States 4 per cent. bond. This 
was not negotiable at the saloon, as the barkeeper was not 
possessed of sufficient change, and thus it happened that 
Kaiser had to pay for the bier, for which Bernstein still owes 


him 10 cents. 








FOREICN ITEMS. 


.... The father of General Boulanger was a money 
jender, and among his clients was the Marquis de Caux, the 
first husband of Adelina Patti. 

....Constantin de Haller, author of a theory of music, 
many collections of Russian songs and of many original com- 
positions, died lately at St. Petersburg. 

....Count Eberhard von Wiirttemberg has composed 
an operetta entitled ‘‘ Der Schalk von Castilien,” which will 
soon be performed in the Theater an der Wien. 

....Weber’s “Oberon” is to be sung at the Grand 
Opera in Paris. The translators of the German libretto will be 
Victor Wilder, Jules Barbier and Philippe Gille. 

....Glinka’s “La Vie pour le Czar,” when ‘recently 
sung in Berlin by the Russian National Opera troupe, is said 
to have had but a mediocre success, The troupe has given up 
its European tour. 

....Julius Stockhausen recently celebrated in Frank- 
fort the fortieth anniversary of his appearance as a singer. 
His Gesangschule (1884) has proved him to be an admirable 
teacher of the art. 

....E. N. Rezniczek, whose first work, “ Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans,” was a year ago very favorably received at the 
Bohemia, has now scored 
‘* Satanella.” 


German Theatre of Prague, 
another success with his three act opera 

.... Three new operas will be put upon the Munich 
stage this summer, Verdi’s ‘‘ Othello,” Zéliner’s “ Faust,” and 
Weber’s posthumous ‘Die Drei Pintos.” Richard Wagner's 
‘* Die Feen ” will also be given for the first time in Munich on 
the 29th inst., and Cornelius’ ‘‘ Barbier von Bagdad” will be 


revived. 


libretto of 
for the 


composer of ‘‘ Mefistofele” and author of the 
Verdi's ‘‘ Othello,” will adapt Daudet’s ‘‘ Sapho” 
operatic stage, and that Catalini, will set Boifto’s libretto to 
music. This is rather previous, as Boito is putting the last 
touches on his ‘‘ Nero” and Catalini is expecting to produce 
his new opera ‘‘ Loreley” at the Argentina. 

.... There is a Jesuit college in Shanghai, where, ac- 
cording to a traveler, the pupils take great interest in music. 
During his visit, under the direction of a Chinese ecclesiastic, 
the seminarists executed a Haydn symphony. The reverend 
leader of the orchestra, having planted his spectacles on his 
nose, brandished his baton. The young virtuosi fixed their 
little almond eyes on their music and played, in the meantime 
perspiring like draught horses, one of the best compositions of 
the old master very creditably. 

....Julien Tiersot’s recent “ recueil”’ of popular songs 
of France has given an impetus to the fashion for these charm- 
ing melodies. At the last concert of the Société Nationale 
three characteristic chansons were sung—‘‘ Le Moi de Mai,” 
from the province of Champagne; ‘‘ En Passant par la Lor- 
raine,” and ‘‘ Le Chant des Livrées,” from the old Duchy of 
Berry, a chorus after the manner of the Provengal harvest 
songs. Tiersot pursues actively his interesting studies of 
French folk song and will soon publish another book bearing 
on the subject. 

.... The destination of Ernest Reyers’ ‘“Salammbé” 
is being vigorously discussed, and a little prematurely, for one 
whole act out of five is yet untouched and no portion of the or- 
chestration has yet been written. Whether it be produced in 
Paris or in Brussels, there is not much chance of its perform- 
ance now until next season. A great deal will depend, when 
‘* Salammb6” is put on the stage, on the construction of the 
libretto, for Flaubert’s Carthaginian romance, with ail its de- 
scriptive luxury and color, is by no means dramatic, although 
one or two situations could be made very effective with such 
instrumental resources as Reyer has at his command. 

....In Paris, writes an Italian, there has sprung up 
a fashion of entertainment in which music accompanies dec- 
lamation. The origin, of course, was the introduction of re- 
citals into a concert. Then came the pianist, who played 
during the recital of the poetry a piece of music more or less 
adapted to the poetry. Sometimes this was successful, as 
when Francis Thomé wrote a piece for Victor Hugo's *‘ La 
Fiancée du Timbalier ;” sometimes, as when a piece of Chopin 
was played while the verses of Lamartine were recited, the 
result was ludicrous. The poem, ‘‘The Hour Glass,” which 
provoked these remarks, is described as being more charm- 
ingly accompanied by the music of Wormser, the winner 
of the great prize of Rome for his cantata, ‘‘ Clytem- 
nestra.” Hirsch in his poem imagines a poet wandering 
in a ruined castle; the verses describe how he finds an old, 
forgotten hour glass; thoughtlessly or mechanically he turns 
it, the sands begin to run, the scene opens and two long dead 
lovers revive ; they speak of the passion that death had inter- 
rupted till the last grain has fallen and then once more they 
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disappear, while in the only vocal piece, a servantese, the voice 
of the lover is heard dying away as in a dream. The music 
consists of a prelude in which the Corne Anglais is prominent, 
a passage for the strings in imitation of the beating of a pen- 
dulum or the dropping of water to accompany the legend of 
the hour glass, a number for violins com sordini for the death 
Neither the 
idea of the performance nor the idea of the poem is new, ex- 
cept in Paris. 


of the lady, and the servantese before mentioned. 


ete As we announced before, the latest acquisition of 
Paravey for the Parisian Opéra Comique is ‘‘La Légende 
d’Ondine,” a lyrical drama in three acts, composed by Mr. 
Georges Rosenlecker to a libretto by Jean de Villeurs. The 
librettist is an officer of rank in the French army who has al- 
ready published some prose stories and a volume of poems. 
Rosenlecker is a young French Jew, a pupil of César Franck, 
the admirable organist and composer, and ‘‘ Ondine” is his 
first work for the stage. The opera was first performed at 
It will not be 
represented in Paris until the end of this or the beginning of 


Liége in 1886, and then at the Hague last year. 


next year. 








Musical Instruments. 


Rev. E, 





Wentworth, D.D. 
(CONCLUDED.) 
TRACHEA AND EAR, 

fi O other instruments remain to be noticed, the first 

called by physiologists the trachea, by common folks the wind- 
pipe, situated in the throat of every animal and supplied with wind 
from large and strong bellows called the lungs, the author of the 
immense variety of vocal sound that exists between the lion’s roar 
and the chipmunk’s squeak, between the eagle’s scream and the 
swallow's twitter, that produces what Cowper calls ‘‘ the sweet 
music of speech,” and all the cadences of song sung by all the 
sons of Adam in all ages and lands. 

The trachea is a wind instrument of the pipe kind, at whose 
summit is the larynx, with its membranes called the vocal chords, 
the slit or opening between which is named the glottis, through 
which the air furnished by the lungs rushes, vibrating the mem- 
branes in its passage, and generating sound at the will of the 
performer. 

I'he other instrument situated in the immediate neighborhood 
of this ingenious combination of bellows, pipe, wind and string, is 
one of the pulsatile kind, the ear, whose chief membrane is, 
appropriately, a drum, not uttering a single note, like the com- 
mon drum, but reflecting and transmitting to the brain all sounds, 
like its rude imitation the disk of the late-discovered telephone. 
Che ear is a musical instrument of the receptive kind, the auto- 
cratic director of the sounds to be given forth by the subject 
trachea, 

Taste for music depends, then, upon the possession of a musi- 
cal ear and the style and degree of its cultivation. 

As there are men who are color blind, so there are those who 
are music deaf, persons to whom musical strains are as unintel- 
ligible and perhaps as disagreeable as the rattling of tin pans. 
I'he trachea is capable of giving out only a succession of single, 
Hence, melody is all 
Harmony is a combina- 
tion of melodies that comes to be understood later, is largely arti- 
ficial, borrowed from nature, as the column and arch in architec- 
ture are borrowed from tree stems and branches, It is suggested 
by the wolian harp, by the over-tones of strings and bells, and by 
the gift to man of voice in six different keys, lower and upper bass, 
To solo and 
unison human ingenuity has added melodies, parallel to the prin- 
cipal melody; in the other parts, duos, trios, quartets, sextets, 
octets, in all known styles of harmonic relation, while every new 
composer, endowed with insight and genius, makes new revela- 
Inventive minds have shaped wood and iron and brass 
and silver into pipes, supplied artificial bellows and glottis, con- 
verted animal intestines into strings and animal coverings into 
vibratory membranes, piled voice upon voice and instrument upon 
iustrument in mammoth chorus combinations that are related to 


simple notes, whose flow is called melody. 
that is appreciated by the uneducated. 


lower and upper tenor, lower and upper treble. 


bons. 


the ear as gigantic architecture is to the eye. 

The savage eats raw meat and uncooked roots and fruits. The 
civilized man regales his palate with a thousand artificial prepara- 
tions. The child will make a meal of bread and milk or of one 
kind of vegetable or meat; the epicure wants highly seasoned 
dishes in great variety. 

So the trained ear is not satisfied with a simple, unitone air, 
like the mountain airs of Scotland and Switzerland. 

It must be accompanied by other airs in other parts of the 
scale, so that what is usually called a tune, like ‘* Old Hundred,” 
is, in reality, four tunes, moving parallel to each other in due har- 
monic relations. 

The finished connoisseur wants complicated measures and in- 
volved harmonies, duly spiced with discords—Wagnerian strains 
in which that which the uneducated call a tune is often not 
recognizable. 

Walter Scott was not alone by some millions in preferring 
simple ballads to cyclopean harmonies piled up by Meyerbeer 
and demanded by the instrumentation of Rubinstein. 

Musically, as well as well as by color, capacity and brain char- 
acteristics, mankind is divided, as Moses divided them in the | 
Peniateuch, into Hamitic, Semitic and Japhetic. The Hamitics 
(Africans) are the drummers, the rhythmic ; the Semitics are the 
melodists, the Asiatics ; the Japhetics (Europeans), are those with 


is possible. Harmony, as evolved by Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart and whole shoals of modern composers, bears the same 
relation to simple melody that Greek architecture and Middle Age 
cathedrals do to simple housebuilding. It requires Japhetic in- 
tellect and taste to understand and appreciate harmony. 

Scores among us to-day are simply Hamitics and Semitics, 
never rising to the appreciation of anything above a love-song, 
a negro melody, a national air, a revivalist ‘‘ Sweet By and 
Bye,” a rousing Moody and Sankey unisonian chorus, or the 
latest Salvationist’s ditty, with scarcely more musical sense than 
Nick Bottom, the weaver, in Shakespeare's beautiful play, 
** Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

The fairy queen, 7¢/ania, says to Bottom, ‘‘ What! wilt thou 
hear some music, my sweet love?” Bottom anticipated negro 
minstrelsy by three centuries ; ‘‘ I have a reasonable good ear 
in music. Letus have the tongs and the bones.” 

All other instruments are secondary and subordinate to voice. 

It is one of the anomalies of human taste or caprice that so 
much money should be expended on instruments and so much 
time, labor and wealth lavished in learning to play them, for the 
most part indifferently, while so little time and money are spent 
in learning to use ‘ke instruments which are the birthright and 
possession of every human being. Voice is ninety-nine parts in 
one hundred in making a singer. 

Private lessons, at high charges, are paid for from instructors 
on violin, flute and piano, for terms and years together, while 
the cultivation of voice and ear, the highest of instruments and 
owned by poorest as well as richest, is left to chance, to lessons 
in massed classes, to occasional rehearsals, or neglected alto- 
gether, Multitudes, even of choir and chorus singers, neglect 
practice and elementary rules and instruction. 

A little of the time, labor and expense, so often wasted on 
strings and fingers and keys, devoted to learning how to manage 
one’s own aural and vocal powers under competent private in- 
struction would make us a nation of vocalists requiring nothing 
from Italy or Germany. 

The best time to acquire the elements of music, theoretical and 
practical, is in the school days of childhood, and the best in- 
structors for youth, even for boys before the voice changes, would 
be women. Here is a clear field and an unoccupied one. Every 
music school should have a lady professor of vocal'music, not to 
lead masses of pupils by note, but competent by the possession 
of the highest qualifications in voice, musical knowledge and arts 
of instruction to guide every child to the independent use of its 
own vocal organs. 

Every scholar should learn to sing separately and individually 
as he reads, recites or declaims. Common-school instruction 
should be followed up by professors of the Cecilian art in acade- 
my and college. 

Voice and instrument are alike to be used for individual im- 
provement, social enjoyment, public, civic and military demon- 
stration and religious worship. House and church should re- 
sound with music. The opposition of sectaries to the use of 
instruments in worship is insensate for three reasons. First, the 
larynx and ear are as verily instruments as any other pipe or 
drum. Secondly, all known styles of instrument were used by 
God’s chosen people in worship, under direct divine sanction. 
Thirdly, because musical instruments will certainly be used in 
John stood at the open door and ‘‘ heard the voice of 
harping, harping, harping 


Heaven. 
harpers, harping with their harps,” 
ever, with the ‘* harps of God.” 








Stencil Piano Playing. 

HE readers of the trade department of THE MUSICAL 

COURIER are familiar enough with the word “ sten- 
cil” as applied to pianos. They know that it indicates 
an instrument badly constructed out of cheap and poor 
material, and bearing on its unblushing brow any name 
that its manufacturer may choose to stencil thereon. 
They know, too, that such a “ stenciled ” name is by no 
means an indication of its manufacturer, who is too 
modest to assume the responsibility of his misbegotten 
offspring. Questions of trade ethics we do not discuss 
in this department, for they are fully treated every week 
in our trade columns. A word or two, however, will 
not be out of place regarding the effects produced by 
the “stencil” piano on music in general and piano 
playing in particular. 
One of the first requisites of good piano playing is a 
good touch. Nature may have gifted one with a good 
touch at the outset and then half the battle is won. 
Even if nature has not bestowed on you an extraor- 
dinary touch, much can be done toward educating it by 
the use of a fine instrument (always conducive to mu- 
sical playing), a good teacher, frequent hearing of 
music, and so forth. A made touch, however, is some- 
what analogous to a made voice, and, after all, only the 
piano maker's art conceals to a great extent the play- 
er's deficiency. But what can be done by a person with 
either a good or a bad touch ona piano that refuses, 
with its stiff and clumsy action, to respond to any 
touch? The consequence is a ruined touch, and this 
ruin is what a stencil piano works for the deluded in- 
dividual who is beguiled into purchasing one, for in 
such a piano the actions are of the cheapest possible 
sort and of the poorest possible workmanship. 


piano playing, and one’s criticism of a pianist is very 
much influenced by the presence or absence of it in a 
performance. Now, fancy getting atone out ef such a 
box of wires as a “stencil” piano! A tone harsh, 
muffled or indescribably shrill and wiry—this can be 
heard again and again if one only puts a finger on the 
keyboard of either an upright or a grand “stencil” 
piano. One of the greatest fallacies that has ever been 
uttered, and one which is too frequently heard, is that 
any cheap piano will do in the beginning to learn on. 
This, in conjunction with the equally dangerous fallacy 
that a cheap teacher will also do at the outset, is doing 
more to crush the rising pianistic talent of this country 
than even the “stencil” conservatories with “stencil ”’ 
doctorsof music. Yet every day we hear of people, whe 
ought to know better, buying “ stencil ” pianoson which 
their children get a bad touch and a bad tone, form 
erroneous ideas of musical conception and in the end 
turn out bad pianists. All these evils result from 
playing on a “stencil” piano. 








Fourth Buffalo Festival. 


UR fourth festival is a thing of the past. Damrosch, 

Sr., Thomas, Damrosch, Jr., and now Thomas again have conducted 

these festivals, and it is the universal opinion that the one just closed 

outshone the others. The soloists were Mrs. Lehmann and her hus- 

band, Kalisch, Alvary, Fischer, Victor Herbert, ’celloist, and Miss Sears and 

Mrs. Fredericks, of St. Paul's, and Mr. Bartlett, of Lafayette Street 

Church. A chorus of 500 and Thomas’ orchestra of sixty-five all united in 
producing the master works heard. 

Of the soloists Mrs. Lehmann and Kalisch easily carried off the honors, 
Fischer coming in a good second. Lehmann is well known here, Fischer 
also produced a fine imp at the sixth orchestral concert last March, 
and Alvary sang at the last October festival. 

Berlioz ** Damnation of Faust’ was the opening work, and attracted a 
large attendance. There were sad blursin the male chorus work, but the 
mixed choruses went well, superbly at times. Lehmann, Alvary, Fischer 
and Bartlett covered themselves with glory in their respective parts, and the 
orchestra gave magnificent renderings of the Hungarian (Rakoczy) March and 
the dramatic “ Ride to Hell.’”” The matinée concert drew together an 
audience composed largely of ladies,and right worthily did they represent 
the ** Queen City of the Lakes.’’ Undoubtedly the Funeral March by 
Chopin, orchestrated by Thomas, was the event of the afternoon, although 
Herbert, with his brilliant ‘cello solo (a Gervais fantasia) made a deep im- 
pression, and Fischer sang an aria by Boieldieu in a way that caught his 
audience. The Liszt Twelfth Rhapsodie closed the concert with éclat. 

The Wagner evening it was, however, which drew the largest audience 
and caused most enthusiasm, and well might this be so, for in its chorus all 
the soloists and orchestra were heard to best advantage. Kalisch sang the 
“ Prize Song’ ina way that provoked unbounded enthusiasm ; he was several 
times recalled and only the inflexible rule against encores prevented his sing- 
ing again. 

The ** Liebestod ” was also one of the events of the concert and the “* Vor- 
spiel” and “* Prayer” and finale from ‘* Lohengrin” was a fine performance. 
I can hardly recall a better concert stage performance. This closed the festi- 
val and everyone went home hungry for more. 

A large out of town contingent attended, Rochester, Syracuse and Erie be- 
ing especially well represented. 

The book of the festival was a splendidly illustrated and printed volume, 
gotten up by Mr. Wm. C, Cornwell, the artist banker, 

In the orchestra were several friends, formerly German music students, now 
trusted members of this peerless orchestra, Altogether it was a most en- 
joyable festival. 

Mr. Reisberg’s sixth students’ recital deserves mention. In it several of 


ival works were played, in various arrangements, and some twenty 
fe Son peor over Teg Mr. W. J. Sheehan, basso, sang several numbers 
acceptably and gave variety to the program. 
Now to St, Louis and the * Suingerfest! ’’ 
Burrao, N. Y., June 19, 1888. 


Strelekzi. 
Editors Musical Courier: 


“ Semper et infirmi est animi 
exiguique voluptas ultio—,”’ 

T is probably the first time that any one of the musicians 

who never attend State or National M. T. A., should exprers himself so 
openly—and expose his true animus under the rays of a calcium light—as Mr, 
Strelezki has done in your late issue. 
Those who labored hard for many years before a shadow of success was at- 
tained know well enough how hard it was to interest musicians in this work. 
The great drawback was nothing more nor less than the selfishness, conceit 
and overbearing, with the additional malady,the big head, of many mu- 
sicians. 
To my knowledge Mr. S. has never shown himself (except just now his ill- 
nature in print), but condescends to dictate to and lecture the true and faith- 
ful, no matter how humble their attitude. It is evidently Mr. Strelezki’s 
ne plus ultra to have a natural admiration society, consisting of himself and 
a 10 cent looking glass. How could he mar his artistic feeling by associating 
with (horribile dictu !) ‘* charlatans,”’ ** ex-store porters,”’ “ jockeys,” “ schem- 
ers,” “ musical hacks,” ‘“‘country music hacks ” (oh, my !) and * loud 
mouthed, ig t, blatant demagogues and humbugs.’”’ (Now I feel better.) 
What a high bred being Mr. S. must be! He certainly was not born by 
mortal woman! Some, old forgotten Greek god must have shaken him out of 
his coat sleeve at the time he was scratching himself with the wrong hand ! 
The shades of Beethoven and Andy's forefathers blush. 
Talk about selfish-buttoned-up-to-the-throat musicians! But there is 
plenty evidence that S. would not feel extremely comfortable at such meet- 
ings. He might at a light moment develop the idea in his cranium that there 
was room for him to learn something—if not in music (?) then in manners 
toward those who can show better results from their labors than Mr. S. 
But again they declared their abhorrence at music teachers who were chronic 


non-payers of debts. What a funny principle! I 
How kind in S. to state that he is not a common music teacher, but a 
concertist. Seah Te- : : 
Of course such unknown quantities like Rive-King, Maas, Sherwood, 
Andre, Bl field, Stevens, Sp h and a host of other “country music 
hacks”’ will teach yet (I believe I heard them say that devil Liszt has 
been teaching a little—in his lifetime), and, of course, they would not desire 
to be heard in concert if Strelezki is around. Why, they would hurt his 
split goatskin ear, Have any members of the association been authorized to 
solicit Mr. S. for an expression of his views and advice? And if a member 
or two asked him to come along and swell the crowd, they showed want of 
judgment ! ane 
How much more manly it would have been had he volunteered his ideas 
on the floor of the association after he had paid his dues as a member. The 
principles of the association consist mainly in cultivating and promoting 
sociability and brotherly feeling in the profession, to elevate and encourage 
those who are weak kneed to reach a higher ; ut 
reached the highest pinnacle of fame (and modesty)! Stand away from 
under!!! 





C Smarr, 




















whom alone harmony is possible, as Gothic and Grecian architecture 





Tone is rightly considered a great factor in modern 


Who in thunder is Streleski anyhow? “Country Music Hack,” 
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Marc A. Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 





Wilton 
and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 
E. L. Re 


BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Corner Avenue 


berts, Representative. 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


—— 

KI, Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 
vance, 

KI, Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 


tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 


duct their business. 


EXX. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 
EV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 


advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





OOK out for the McEwen $106 stencil piano. Look 


out! 


L 
H 


Chat's enterprise. 


T 


& Brother, Omaha, and the Jesse 
Organ Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


l" 


ARDMAN, PECK & CO. offer Friedheim 
the Beach 


Arthur 


for Brighton concerts under Seidl. 


WO new Steinway dealers have just been appointed 
by Messrs. Steinway & Sons. They are Max Meyer 


French Piano and 


- 
is reported that Horace Waters & Co. have leased 


the building next to Chickering Hall and that the 


house will make a fine stencil wareroom of it. T. Leeds 
Waters has all along been boasting that he would soon 
occupy Chickering Hall. 


HAT an array of beautiful and unique uprights 
at Decker Bro- 
Pianos in mahogany, sycamore, Hungarian ash, 
walnut, burl ash, American and 


an be seen the warerooms of 
thers! 
satinwood, Circassian 
English oak, and ebonized. These instruments are all 


of the highest finish and the best workmanship and are 


among the,most beautiful models we have ever seen. 
- 

HE early closing movement is not unanimous this 
T year in the Boston piano trade. The Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company, for instance, cannot agree to close early 
except on Saturdays. The company claim that many 





are apt to call at the warerooms after closing hours, 
especially persons living in suburban towns, and that 
the warerooms must remain open for their accommoda- 
tion. The Ivers & Pond Company have a large number 
of pianos out on installments and on rent, and there is 
a constant call of people who come to pay their monthly 


accounts, 

W ELLIOTT, a well-known dealer, at Sherman, 
« Tex., sells a stencil W. Elliott organ, but he ad- 

vertises that he has the organ made by a reliable factory. 

That means that he does not claim to be the manufac- 

This is his advertisement : 


turer, 


The latter I have made by a reliable factory. 


Good for 


W. Elliott organ. 
That is the honest, straightforward course. 
Mr. Elliott! 


HE important announcement is made that the Emer- 
son Piano Company, of Boston, have just perfected 
the arrangement to have their pianos represented in 
Tennessee, Southern Kentucky and Arkansas by the 
Jesse French Piano and Organ Company. The Emerson 
pianos are among the very best selling pianos now in 
the market, and the new improved uprights of the com- 
pany are meeting with unusual success in all sections of 
the country. 


HE agency of the Sohmer piano in St. Louis is now 

in the hands of J. Moxter & Co. R.S. Howard is 
quietly placing the Sohmer piano with a number of 
good dealers. For instance, the Sohmer, in addition to 
its old list of agents, is now also sold by H. M. Brainard 
& Co., Cleveland; F. Knoll, Buffalo; King Piano Com- 
pany, Denver; O. H. Guffin, Kansas City ; Brown, Page 
& Hillman, Peoria; Phillips & Crew, Atlanta, and 
smaller dealers throughout the country. 


HE Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, of St. 
Louis, Memphis, Nashville, Birmingham and other 
points, have just added another branch to their business 
by the purchase of the entire stock and good will of 
Messrs. Smith & Co., of Little Rock, Ark., which house 
will be continued under the company’s name, with J.W. 
Smith as manager. The Jesse French Company is doing 
an enormous trade in pianos and organs, and the con- 
nections of the company are constantly increasing. 


PECULIAR. coincidence took place last Friday at 

the factory of the Smith American Organ and 
Piano Company, Boston. Three piano and ergan deal- 
ers met at the factory and were introduced to each 
other, and all three are blind men—totally blind. They 
are A. C. Andrews, of Willimantic, Conn.; J. W. Smith, 
of South Boston, and John Vars, of Newport, R. I. 
They are agents of Smith American instruments, and 
were taken through the factory by Mr. George Mc- 
Laughlin to examine the new Smith American upright 
piano. 


HE piano trade in Boston contains many devotees of 

the national game. At the Detroit-Boston game last 
Saturday we noticed many of the young clerks and book- 
keepers present and also Mr. Powers, of the Emerson 
Piano Company; Mr. Pond, of the Ivers & Pond Piano 
Company; young Mr. Cook and Mr. Parkhurst, of the 
Hallet & Davis Company; Mr. C. C. Briggs, Jr., Mr. 
James McLaughlin, of the New England Organ Com- 
pany; Mr. Cook, the piano mover; Mr. Vose, Jr., and 
Mr. Furbush, with Vose & Sons. There were also pres- 
ent Mr. Karl Fink, of the house of Alfred Dolge, and 
the trade editor of this paper. Quite an outpouring of 
the Boston trade. 


_ 
E notice in the St. Louis “ Democrat” the following 
interview with Mr. Herman Bollmann, the piano 


dealer : 

Herman Boliman.—It is peculiar to find the kind of people who will 
covet a piano, and this desire on the part of the needy or those in merely 
comfortable circumstances who will indulge im such an expensive luxury 
has caused a great deal of misery. There are firms here to-day who sell 
pianos on the installment plan, like sewing machines, and when the in- 
struments are almost paid for will take them back because a payment is 
deferred. Thisisa hardship that resulted from the business. But these 
are time payment days, and the natural reform of such abuses has come. 





Two of them have been formed here lately, and it strikes me as the best 
way to get a piano, as the purchase is taken out of the dealer’s hands and 
an association something like a building association is formed. This is the 
idea: A good piano costs $400. Now, if 350 people will agree to purchase 
350 pianos from a manufacturer he will give them a discount of $350 and 
time to boot. Hence a club of 350 people is formed, and each contributes 
$x a week, so that each week a piano is paid for A drawing takes place, 
the lucky number taking the piano, but still contributing $1 a week for the 
instrument until his $350 is paid. When everybody has a piano in this way 
the club dissolves.. You may say it is hard on the one who draws last, as 
he must wait 350 weeks for his piano. No, he would scarcely miss the 
dollar a week as anybody can afford that sum. Moreover, many pay the 
total sum after contributing for atime, or an arrangement is made by 
which a piano can be had immediately by doubling the weekly contribu- 
tion. Thus the rent which would otherwise be paid for a piano is con- 
tributed toward its purchase. A very large number of pianos in the city are 
rented, and such a system tends to supplant renting. 


There are laws in every State, some of them special, 
that prevent piano and organ dealers from peremptorily 
removing an instrument when the payments upon the 
same have been deferred. There is also very little hard- 
ship connected with the system of installments by 
means of which pianos and organs are purchased. 

The club system was tried successfully in Philadelphia 
by Messrs. W. D. Dutton & Co. and dlso in other cities. 
It is very difficult to organize a club of 350 persons. 


ee 


N an advertisement now before us Messrs. Thos. Gog- 
gan & Brother, of Galveston, state among other 
things : 

We do not ask for notes or outside sécuriti¢s on pianos and organs, we 
sell on time, 

We do not sell piano and organ mortgages or notes to money lenders in 
order to raise funds to carry on out business, hence we are not compelled to 
charge high prices on time sales to cover money lendefs’ shave. We do not 
send pianos or organs on trial, &c., &c., &e. 

This is' explaining the piano and organ business in 
some of its retail features pretty thoroughly to the aver- 
age reader. In some sections of Texas the trade has 
been very much overdone and many irresponsible par- 
ties, such as sewing machine peddlers and broken down 
music teachers, have been able to carry on a kind of 
guerilla warfare with the legitimate firms of Galveston, 
Dallas, Sherman, San Antonio, Houston, Austin, Fort 
Worth, &c. These “agents” have gone forth into the 
country districts and raised havoc with prices and terms. 
The public should become acquainted with their mode 
of doing business or rather net doing it, and Messrs. 
Goggan are explaining it as above. 


AID Mr. Frank H. King, who has been existing upon 
the piano playing of Mrs. Julia Rive-King for years 
past : 

Until now I have scrupulously kept out of all the squabbles [liar] between 
the different papers. 

There have been no squabbles between papers, Frank. 

As Tue Musicat Courier has seen fit to drag me [poor little infant !] in 
I am going to take my coat off [again] and take a hand in the fun, 

You are, are you? You are going to take a hand in! 
Well, that’s what you did in the warerooms of the Derby 
Silver Company, old boy. You took several hands in. 
See the records of the Jefferson Market Police Court. 
You are going to take another hand in! Are you? 
Well, if you have any designs on this office, please 
let us know. Take a hand in! That's good! 








Seven at a Pop. 


C. TAYLOR, the Springfield (Mass.) piano and 
e organ dealer, has in his employ a young man bythe name of 
J. 1. Taylor, who exhibits curious and interesting feats of musical contri- 
vance. He has appeared before several Springfield audi in his ing 
specialties and has met with a warm reception. His mind of late has taken 
an inventive turn, and after weeks of patient effort he has invented and 
manufactured devices by which he is able to play seven instruments at the 
same time. These consist of a cabinet organ, harmonica, tenor drum, bass 
drum, cymbals and a triangle. The organ is played by the hands, and the 
bass drum cymbals and triangle by the right foot. The harmonica, of 
course, by the mouth and the small drum by the right arm, By a neat de- 
vice a piece of wood with a movable arm is attached to the front of the 
organ just below the keyboard ; to this is affixed a rather large box, from 
which is suspended by two wires the drum, inside of which are the sticks. 
An intelligent observer would guess at a glance from the wires that the drum 
was beaten by the use of electricity, and such is the case, the batteries being 
contained in the box at the right of the organ. The bass drum has the cym- 
bals attached and both are played separately or together by the fore part of 
the right foot, while the heelfof the same foot strikes the triangle. The left 
foot pumps the air for the organ. The harmonica is held in place by a 
carefuily bent wire passing around the neck and shoulders. Mr. Taylor 
g lly plays melodies of his own improvisation, many of which are really 
harmonious. He is also a mimic and can imitate very well a tenor and 
soprano duet. He has been engaged to give some exhibitions of his skill be- 
fore several audiences before long. 














—Edward S. Payson, with the Emerson Piano Company, is 








persons who are paying off their pianos on installments 





The latest thing is a piano club, which is far better than the watch club. 


traveling in Ohio and West Virginia. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT, 1888, 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechan- 
ics’ Association. 


Class No. 29—Musical Instruments, 





JUDGES: 
Bat 


CHADWICK, 


10OMAS CARLYLE PRTeRSILEA, 


Grorce W 


WIN, 
Samug. Carr, Jr., 
Whiter. 
{Memorannum.—As some of the exhibits are not very fully described 
in the report of the judges, the entries as given by them are in some cases 
This is done in jus- 


Lorenzo 


followed by an enumeration of the articles exhibited. 


tice to the exhibitors. | 
Boston.— Musical Instruments.—A_ very 


[This was a collection of a large num- 


Evias Howe, 
creditable exhibition. 
ber of instruments of the violin family, comprising some made 
by the best modern makers, and also old and rare instruments, 
among which may be mentioned ; a Viol de Gamba, sixteenth 
century ; Viol d’Amour, 1734; Tenorine ; Seraphine ; Philo- 
mel; Russian; Egyptian; very old Turkish; Persian and 
Hindoo instruments ; also, violins by Gaspar de Salo; Guar- 
nerius; Amati; Guadaguini; Kloz; Vuillaume; Stainer ; 
Zadi; Herberlein and Miremout; and a general assortment 
of musical At a former exhibition Mr. Howe 
was awarded a Silver Medal, and a special diploma is now 
issued, affirming that award, for continued excellence. | 
DANIEL L. Woop, North Scituate, Mass.—Musical Instru- 
ments.—A fine exhibition. [This exhibit consisted of violins 
made by the exhibitor, who uses two models, the ‘‘ Guarne- 
rius” and ‘‘ Amati,” 
color, he claims to be able to produce instruments second to 


merchandise. 


In material, finish, tone, power and 


none, and shows the certificates of violinists in support of the 

claim. } 

Joun C, Haynes & Co., Boston. 
Musical Instruments, principally of Guitars and Violins of 


[This exhibit consisted 
of 
their own manufacture. |—Recommended for second award for 
guitars and violins, [Ata former Exhibition a Bronze Medal 
was awarded this firm for their ‘‘ Excelsior Guitar,” and the 
Board of Government now order a Special Diploma to issue, 
affirming that award, for continued excellence, | 

SmirH AMERICAN ORGAN AND PIANO Co,, Boston.—-[Organs 
and Pianos.]| Recommended for first award for reed organs. 
Favorable mention for pianos, 
& Sons, Boston.—First 


Gold medal for organs. 

for Concert 
Gold Medal, 
EMERSON P1ANno Co., Boston, —Piano-Fortes.—Very superior 


CHICKERING award 


Grand and for valuable improvements in same. 


/ 


instruments, [This exhibit consisted of seven upright 7% 
octave piano-fortes, four of them being cabinet grands, style 
No 14. 
best style cf this company, and contained all the latest im- 
provements. During the Exhibition they received marked 
attention from connoisseurs and visitors in the Musical De- 


They had carved cases, were made and finished in 


partment. ] 

THompson & ODELL, Boston.—First award for Guitars and 
Brass Instruments, for volume and quality of tone and work- 
manship. [The 
Board of Government, after due deliberation, did not concur 
in the recommendations of the Judges, but for the exhibit 
awarded a Silver Medal. } 

FaurBANKS & Coxe, Boston:—Banjos.—First award for 
quality of tone and superior workmanship and improvements. 


Would recommend Gold Medal for violins. 


The Judges recommend the first award for reasons as set forth 
n attached papers, [The papers referred to consisted of a 
written statement by the exhibitors, setting forth in detail 
their claims of superiority of their guitars for style, material, 
and other qualities. The 
Board of Government carefully considered the subject, but 


workmanship, appearance, tone 


held that under the regulations governing awards, as originaily 
adopted for the management of the Exhibition, the recom- 
mendations of the Judges could not properly be complied 


with. Their award was a Silver Medal. ] 
Josepn Merzcer, East Cambridge, Mass.—Music Writing 
Machine—Recommend first award. Very valuable invention, 


{For reasons stated above, the Board of Government did not 
concur with the Judges, but awarded a Bronze Metal. | 

D.E 
mers.—Very superior workmanship. 

F, H. Girson, Boston. —Music Gift Books. 

HikAM B, NicKeRSON, New Bedford, Mass.— Patent Piano- 


FRAzieR, Cambridgeport, Mass.—Piano-Forte Ham- 


Forte Tuning Device.—A very valuable invention of a new 


method of stringing and tuning. In tuning, greater ease and 
convenience for the tuner and a finer adjustment of the strings, 
without any possibility of their slipping. This is due to the 
use of the *‘ patented screw.”” The strain of the strings is by 
this method equally divided on both sides of the plate, and it 
also does away with the old ‘‘ pin-block,” which is a material 
Phe Juuges highly recommend this invention 
as a greatimprovement. Bronze Medal. 

KENNEDY MANUFACTURING Co., Providence, R. I,—Cases 
for Stringed Instruments.- 


Recommended for the highest award. 


improvement. 


Superior workmanship and con- 
struction. [For rea- 
sons stated in cases above, the Government did not concur in 
this recommendation, holding it to be inconsistent with the reg- 
Their award was a Silver Medal. 


ulations adopted. 
Kranich & Bacu (W. H. Berry, agent, Boston.)—Piano- 








Fortes. —First award for small grand piano. Superior tone, 
action, construction and workmanship. Also Gold Medal for 
several important patented improvements in upright pianos. 
[The Government gave this report careful consideration, but 
concurred in its recommendations only to the extent of award- 
ing one Gold Medal.] 

GuILp P1Ano Co., Boston.—The Judges would especially rec- 
ommend the several inventions and applications on this piano. 
[This exhibit consisted of two upright piano-fortes, in elegant 
carved ebonized cases, By the favor of the Company, they 
were located in the Woman’s Department and were there freely 
used during the Exhibition,’ to the manifest delight of the 
large number of ladies who were attracted to that interesting 
branch of the Exhibition. At a former Exhibition this piano 
received the award of a Silver Medal and a Special Diploma 
is now issued, affirming that award, for. Continued Excel- 
lence. 

[The awards at this exhibition have been alluded to by 
us and their peculiarities criticised. We now under- 
stand that all the judges did not sign all of these awards, 
that there has been a great deal of irregularity in the 
process of their codification; that the Government even 
approached some of the exhibitors of musical instru- 
ments and offered and made supplemental awards. The 
Government of the Exhibition should certainly set them- 
selves right with the music trade in Boston in this mat- 
ter.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 





ANOTHER SAMPLE. 





E have occasionally demonstrated to the piano 

and organ trade that the Chicago “ Mendicator” 

is one of the worst examples of music trade journalism 

in the United States at present; that the paper does 

not understand or appreciate the term “principle ;” 

that its editors are a set of incompetent people, who 

are devoid of the elementary knowledge of. what con- 

stitutes a piano, organ or even banjo, and that its ten- 
dencies are dangerous to the whole trade. 

We have printed several samples of their “notices,” 
for the paper, having no editorial opinion, prints no 
editorials. The following item appeared some weeks 
ago in that delicious compendium of accumulated 
knowledge, the said “ Mendicator.” 


Under the management of Mr. George W. Carter the new business of 
the Boston Piano Company is likely to expand to formidable dimensions, 
Their factory is rapidly being put into running order and promises to be 
a model one, while the instruments produced in it will be of strictly first- 
class quality. Many applications for engagement by the most skillful and 
artistic workmen have already been received, and nothing in the way of 
machinery or management will be lacking that genius or experience can 
suggest or money can procure. Provision for an output of 75 pianos per 
being made. Each instrument will have the name cast 
in the plate. Under the new auspices the company propose to 
make more of the essential parts of a piano than any other house in 
America or elsewhere, including from time to time fancy cases of the 
finest material and highest form of workmanship. One grade of work 
only will be supplied, viz., the best, the motto of the new concern being 
* The best lead and gather many followers.” 


week is 


In order to have our animus thoroughly understood 
we will publish a few historical facts known to the 
members of the Boston piano trade, and to some of the 
members of the New York piano trade and understood 
by them. 

A gentleman of the name of E. L. Wilson has for 
many years been manufacturing piano hardware in Bos- 
ton, his chief customers having been Boston piano 
manufacturers. Some years ago he became interested 
in a retail piano business in Boston, located on Essex 
near Washington street, and the place soon blossomed 
out as the “ Boston Piano Company.” Pianos stenciled 
with that name also made their appearance, and when 
our attention was called to these instruments we stated 
in these columns that, as there was no such a piano fac- 
tory as that of the Boston Piano Company, a piano 
with that name was astencil piano. This subsequently 
compelled the owners of the place to compromise a 
lawsuit brought by them against a lady who refused to 
pay for a piano stenciled “ Boston Piano Company,” 
after she had read our articles on that stencil. 

Wilson, the proprietor, then stated to a gentleman 
high in the ranks of Boston piano men that he could 
not continue selling Boston Piano Company pianos 
(the one involved in the above case was a Guild piano, 
stenciled) while THE MUSICAL COURIER was constantly 
exposing the stencil, and this gentleman, who has known 
Wilson for many years, advised him that the only ex- 
pedient and the only means of evading the odium was 
to gointo piano manufacturing and “ make ” the Boston 
Piano Company piano. 

So far, so good. Some weeks ago Wilson and Geo. 
W. Carter made some arrangements to begin piano 
manufacturing—arrangements not necessary to publish 
in order to show the disgraceful attitude of the “ Mendi- 
cator” toward the legitimate piano trade. Whether 
Carter is a partner of Wilsen or not is not pertinent, 





They rented a,building in the Boston Highlands and 
will shortly begin manufacturing pianos, 

This-is the condition of things to-day, and now with 
this information at hand let us once more read what the 
“Mendicator” says. It says that “the instruments pro- 
duced in it will ‘be of strictly first-class quality.” How 
does the “ Mendicator” know this? The “ Mendicator ” 
knows nothing as it is of the quality of a piano, but 
does that paper propose to state to the manufacturers 
of “high-grade or first-class pianos in this country that 
a piano that is chiefly intended for sale in a retail store 
on Essex-st,.in.Boston “ will be strictly first class?”’ Of 
what value are any notices printed in a paper that 
publishes such first-class rot? 

Let us proceed. ‘ Nothing,” says the “ Mendicator,” 
“in the way of machinery or arrangement will be lack- 
ing that genius or experience can suggest or money pro- 
cure.” Howisthat? Machinery made by genius and 
a genius as a manager are certainly two important ad- 
juncts for a piano factory. If any machinery is to be 
put into the factory of the Boston Piano Company will 
it not, after all, be the usual, the ordinary machinery 
which can be found in the piano factories of this coun- 
try? And does it require a genius to manage a piano 
factory to make pianos of the kind E. L. Wilson & Co. 
have sold or can sell? Such abominable stuff in a music 
trade paper! No wonder people are getting disgusted 
with such papets. And then the “ Mendicator”’ con- 
tinues: ‘ Under the new auspices the company propose 
to make more of the essential parts of a piano than anv 
other house in America or elsewhere.”” These are the 
words. It is difficult to believe that such nonsense has 
been printed in a music trade paper, but there it is, in 
the columns of the “ Mendicator.” 

Wilson makes some kinds of piano hardware and for 
that reason the above statement is made, But does 
Wilson suppose that he will continue to make piano 
hardware for the Boston piano manufacturers when he 
and Carter are piano manufacturers themselves? And 
even should he continue that would still make the 
above statement a falsehood, for the Wilson hardware 
business and the Boston Piano Company would be two 
separate concerns, the one making hardware, the other 
Boston Piano Company pianos. 

We print this to show how absurd it is for anyone to 
expect any benefits from those trade papers which exist 
upon such ridiculous and melancholy puffery, and in 
whose columns not an original suggestion can be found 
nor a lucid thought is expressed, papers whose ig- 
norance obscures their advertisements and who are not 
aware of the tact that an intelligent aggregation of piano 
and organ men exists in this land. 

As to Geo. W. Carter no blame can attach to him for 
exercising his influence in the “ Mendicator”’ to have 
that nonsense printed. If Carter can get such items 
printed in that paper we congratulate Carter for not 
signing them and the “ Mendicator”’ for printing them, 





THE BRETT PIANO COMPANY. 





HE Secretary of State of Ohio on May 25 incor- 
i porated the Brett Piano Company, of Cleveland, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, of which part was to be 
paid in. The company was formed for the purpose of 
manufacturing, buying, selling and dealing in all kinds 
of musical instruments. The incorporators are Joseph 
W. Roof, J. T. Wamelink, Thomas Brett, Herman Beck- 
man, Jr.,and F. C. McMillan. Thus far reaches the 
official information we have been able to obtain on this 
subject, but we can state that the chief object of the 
new company will be the manufacture and introduction 
of: Brett’s patent upright piano, the model instrument 
having been made in this city and shipped to Cleveland 
some months ago. A notice of it was published at the 
time in the columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Our attention was first called to the invention by Mr. 
Brett, the patentee, in Cleveland last summer. We sub- 
sequently examined the piano containing the patent in 
this city prior to its shipment. The patent consists of a 
tuning device which obviates the necessity of a wood 
pin block. The fundamental principle is the same that 
underlies the patents of the Rogers upright, the Baker 
upright, the Mason & Hamlin upright, the Nickerson 
upright and the Wegman & Henning upright, for it pur- 
ports to supplant the pin block of wood used in the 
great majority of upright pianos and substitute for it a 
device that should tune and keep in tune the piano by 
its attachment to the iron plate or in conjunction with 
it free entirely from wood or a wood pin block. 

Of late, instruments with patent tuning devices have 
been attracting more than usual attention, The devices 
themselves are very attractive in appearance, that of the 








Brett upright being, in its nickel plated dress, as hand- 
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some as anything. we have beheld in that line, and 
although they are from their very nature symmetrical, 
the preponderance of ornamented surface gives the 
Brett upright many opportunities for display which the 
close lines of the others prevent. 

While the fundamental principles of these uprights are 
all similar they differ vastly in details, and it is an open 
question whether these pianos can become popular. 

The Brett piano, for instance, requires only a key of 





the size of the ordinary clock key to tune it, and the re- 
sistance is so slight that a string can be raised with no | 
apparent effort, the base of the attachment being on the 
principle of a lever. Each string is attached separately, 
all the strings being independent of each other. In the | 
Brett piano there are wood standards in the back, such | 
as are found in the ordinary uprights, and as Mason & 
Hamlin were obliged to put into their patent uprights | 
to obtain more tone. 
It will be interesting to study the development of | 
these patent pianos and the attitude of the Awerican | 


— we tuners toward them. This latter ict is a| 


; into the discussion. 


most important one to the manufacturers of the same. 
Should they claim that these patent pianos require less 
tuning than the ordinary uprights (and some do make 
such claims), the attitude of the fraternity of tuners 
would naturally be hostile to them, for the tuners would 
not indorse pianos that in principle are inimical to 
their income and profession. Should they claim that 
“most anybody could tune a string that gets out of 
tune by using the simple tuning key” (and some do 
make such claims), they would suffer the same powerful 
antagonism. Should they make no such claims, in 
order, for commercial reasons, to placate the opposition 


| of the tuner, what course cf argument could they pre- 


sent to prove the superiority of the patent upright ? 
Durability is a recognized and established attribute 
of the American upright with its pin block of wood. 
Tone quality is a matter of taste ; touch does not enter 
Where is the argument of the 
manufacturers of upright pianos with patent devices, if, 
for commercial reasons, they do net dare to antagonize 
the American tuners? (As a tuner remarked recently | 








in reference to these pianos : ‘‘ Buy the So and So patent 
upright piano, or everybody his own tuner.) If they 
antagonize the tuner, what becomes of the patent up- 
right? 





A Speculation in a Piano. 
AST week a man giving his name as C. St. Armand, re- 
siding at No. 69 Dauphine-st., visited Mr. Louis Grunewald’s piano 
store and leased a piano, with the privilege of buying it 

Subsequent proceedings in the transaction, as related by Mr. 
were as follows : 

** He selected,”’ said Mr. 
$450, and paid $10 on it as first month's rent. Twoorthree days afterward 
he sold it to Brignoni & Blakely, auctioneers, No. 43 Royal-st., for $115. 
Mr. St. Armand told me when he got the piano that he was keeping a club 
room at No. 130 Customhouse-st., and that he would be very prompt in his 
rent. I called on Brignoni & Blakely and saw the piano there. One of the 
partners told me they had purchased it from Mr. St. Armand for $115, and 
that St. Armand told them he paid $450. The piano had been offered by 
Brignoni & Blakely to someone else for $250, but the gentleman declined to 
buy it, fearing there might be something crooked, and inquired who was the 
The piano has been sequestered, and I intend 
to make a test case before the civil as well as the criminal courts. There 


may be some interesting testimony expected. I sent around to St. Ar- 
mand’s place of business this morning and was informed that he had left for 
the city of Mexico.—New Orleans ‘** Times-Democrat.’ 


Grunewald, 


Grunewald, “‘a fine upright piano, valued at 


agent for those pianos here. 











THE METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 Kast 14th Street, New York, 

The Leading Music School in the United States. 
Faculty selected only from the most eminent Musicians 
A beautiful new Pipe Organ just added to the 
equipments. Among the Faculty are: 

Dr. L. A. BaRat, C. pr JANon, 
Dup.ey Buck, G. B. Panny, 
D. L. Down, CHaAkKLes Roserrs, Jr., 
Avucust Dupin, C. B Rurenser, 
H. W. Greene, | L. A. Russecr, 
Paoto Giorza, Harry Rowe SHeLtey, 
Wa rer J. Hatt, 2 LIFFORD ALFRED SCHMIDT, 
Cc. B. Hawtey, S. P. Warren, 
H. W. GREENE, Cc. B. HAWLEY, 
General Manager. Musical Director, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address a1o East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


Miss M ARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M,, at 130 East soth street New ¥ ork 


Accompany- 





ZEL IA DE L USSAN, 


Concert and Oratorio. 
or 


MLLE. 


Prima_Donna Soprano. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East sadly Street; 
residence, 137 West goth Street, New York 


Mme, L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 








MME. MURIO-CELL I, 


Vocal Scitceetied. 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


MME. 


MR. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
»74 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





~ | MIDSUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Have received and will show during 
this week their final importations 
for the summer season of foreign 
Dress Goods. 

These invoices comprise light 
weight fabrics only, in many effec- 
tive styles, for both dressy and use- 
ful wear. A separate counter has 
been assigned tor Mohair and 
French Challies. These fabrics 


will be shown in Faber variety ; 
Striped, plaid and ured Mohair 


and Mohair Beige, all-wool Challies, 
printed in Roman colors, on plain 
and clouded grounds. Also a full 
line of Mousseline Laine and Dress 
Veiling, Checks and Combination 
Stripes, at a marked revision in 
prices. 

Samples sent on application and 
orders by mail from any part of the 
United States carefully and 
| Promptly executed. 


JAMES M'CRBERY & C0, 


Broadway and llth Street, 
New York. 





| 
} 
| 
| 








| Professional Cards. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY orMUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
ViIOLONCELLO VirTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address $ a17 West 46th Street. 
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Mr. CHARLES KAISER, 
Oratorio on ape Tenor. Address 
EINWAY HALL, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEacuEr, 
219 East rgth Street, New York 


ALBERT KU ENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Jeeta. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York 


ferme i W.  eeorag pati 


Toeaes: 














yor any Goiby, 23 rs | r4th Street. 


| CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. 
Concert PIanist, | Youn _ Lady Students received. Terms (Board 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- | Lodging, ees, &c ), $500 per Year 
citais ; also a limited number of Pupils. He. may limited number of yvounc girls for general 
: " - | educ: " 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. | German taught and spoken in residence. 
- New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig. Brunswick and Berlin references. 
For particulars apply to 
Mrs. GESNER LAMPMAN, 
Korner Strasse 27, I. L. 
Leipzic. GaRMANY 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 


Mg. CL LARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. | 
Lessons in the Art of Singing } 
Address a19 Eas East 18th Street, NewYork. 
J. FO VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and Higomeey. Instruction 
Lessons in Ensemble Posing. Addre 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


3O- CHARTERED IN 1865. bet, 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. | 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern | 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 


students unequaled advantages. 


purist 
PIANOS 


CHRISTIE & CO., 
232 and 234 East 44th Street, New York. 
Warerooms: 158 East 45th Street. 

















ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 


.ONDON, 1851. GREATEST SHICCESS jm - 


NEW YORK, t competing 
Wherever Exhibited. 





1853. 


STON, 1855. 
mre 2 1859. 
PARIS, 


NEW YORK, 1 . 
VIENNA, =. | 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 


ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Nots.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of asimilar name. 


AMSTERDAM. ‘2 
NICE, 1383-1884. 

LONDON 
NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885, 


(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 188s. 





Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalegum and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application, 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65,67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OF FICE AND -SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 





ee. 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canali St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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ETHICS OF A GREAT HOUSE. 


_—_ 
HE closing out of the business of D. S. Johnston 
T Co., of Cincinnati, has revealed a bit of history 
the recital of which will indorse the popular estimate in 
which Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co. have always been 
held. This firm are known as one of the most honorable 
and dignified in the whole line of piano and organ deal- 
United States. The firm of D. S. Johnston & 
Co. were created by the Baldwin house for excellent 
mercantile reasons, and when the former concern went 
into the market for merchandise and fer cred‘t their ac- 
counts were guaranteed by Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & 
Co. up to a certain limit with each manufacturer from 
whom D. S. Johnston & Co. purchased instruments. 
The Baldwin house assumed a great responsibility, but 
having confidence in Johnston they did not hesitate to 
give their valuable indorsement to his transactions. 
When it was announced that D. S. Johnston & Co. 
could not continue in business, Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & 
Co., under the agreement, took possession and offered, 
as they had guaranteed, to pay the liabilities of the 
Johnston firm. There was, of course, nothing extra- 
ordinary in this, and the step was anticipated by the 
creditors of However,, when the accounts 
were examined it was discovered that D. S. Johnston & 
Co. had overstepped the line of credit laid out for them 
and that they were indebted to certain manufacturers 
for amounts in excess of the original guarantee. There 
was no legal method by or through which these credi- 
tors could bave secured the amounts above the guaran- 
teed sum, but Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co., without 
hesitation, assumed the full amount of indebtedness, and 
will, although conscious of a loss, pay what D. S. John- 
ston & Co. are indebted for. 
This is a case of mercantile ethics that deserves a re- 
cord, for its counterpart is seldom met with, although 
with a house such as D. H. Baldwin & Co. it might have 





ers in the 


Johnston. 


been anticipated. Firms who conduct business on such 
a basis are an honor to the whole trade. 

The experiences with D. S. Johnston & Co. were not 
as agreeable as might have been expected, considering 
the relations between the two houses. 





The Beane Exhibition. 

Fan the Italian papers we extract the fol- 
lowing particulars relating to the International Musical 
Exhibition which was opened in Bologna on May 1. 
tering the grounds of the exhibition the visitor finds himself in 
in the midst of 


On en- 


a garden adorned with flowers and trees, 
which an immense fountain, surrounded by lions, tigers, and 
sirens, throws volumes of water high into the air. Opposite 
the entrance is the concert hall, which is much larger than 
those of Milan and Turin. From 
had to four smaller halls or temples, dedicated respectively to 
Bellini, Rossini, and Wagner. Each of these tem- 
ples will contain objects which belonged to the great composer 
Of - Bellini be seen many 


graphs, the four quil! pens with which he wrote ‘‘ Norma, 


the concert hall access is 


Donizetti, 


whose name it bears. will auto- 


” and 


| several walking sticks. 














Of Donizetti, autographs, a piano, 
and an arm chair. Of Rossini, autographs, two pianos 
(one of which is the first ever used by him, and bearsthe name 
of the manufacturer, Malerbi, of Lugo), a blond periwig, a 
snuff box, a dressing gown, and several armchairs. Of Wag- 
ner, a portrait by Leybach, sent by the family, and autographs. 
The city of Bayreuth sends a model of the master’s ideal 
theatre, with architectural drawings, sketches of machinery and 
scenery, &c. 

Over the grand concert hall there is a smaller one, destined 
for auditions of string quartets and concerts of chamber 
music. To the left of the concert hall is the edifice of ag- 
riculture, and to the right that of industry, consisting of six 
large naves. 

Among many interesting collections exhibited will be those 
of ancient instruments. Bologna sends its entire municipal 
museum, one of the most complete and important in existence. 
The principal instruments are the Roman sistri, a fiute made 
of bone (used at the sacrifices) and several psalteri. 

The Governments of Germany, Belgium, Austria, &c., have 
authorized their museums to send anything they possess which 
they may consider interesting from a musical point of view. 
There will also be on exhibition a bell of the fourth century, 
one of the first pianos ever made, a series of violins from the 
prototype down to Amati’s, Guarnerius’ and Stradivarius’ 
priceless masterpieces, violas of Gasparo de Salo, a harp by 
Stradivarius, Paganini’s violin and numerous violoncellos and 
contrabasses. The exhibit of autographs of distinguished mu- 
sicians is very rich and undoubtedly the largest ever collected 
together at one time. 

Two collections of Chinese instruments, one of thirty from 
the Milan Museum of Art, the other of twelve from R. Zuc- 
chielli, of San Francisco, Cal., two collections of Japanese in- 
struments, several Indian harps, guzlas and mandolins, will 
illustrate Oriental musical art. It is said that the Queen has 
promised to send several valuable manuscripts and rare 
editions from the library of Buckingham Palace. A number 
of prominent English musicians and collectors of musical 
curiosities have placed their treasures at the disposal of the 
English committee, of which the Duke of Edinburgh is the 
honorary and Mr. Cusins the acting president. We may, in 
consequence, assume that England will be satisfactorily repre- 




















sented.—*‘ London Musical Opinion.” 
Tables of Importance. 
VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Month ending April a =: wanes sedehiatinpiedddad’ Séuddapepned $146,186 
Wh volhb 00 benng ed eoeneoedec nara ..4aedan 1359240 
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Trade Notes. 


—J. A. Gilbert, Knoxville, Tenn., has sold out. 

—Mr. Furbush, traveling for Vose & Sons, Boston, has 
just completed a successful trip. 

—Mr. George W. Chatterton, Jr., is in town, mostly on busi- 
ness connected with his opera house in Springfield, Ill. 

—A fresh piano salesman being asked by a young lady if he 
had any nice piano pieces petrified her by replying that he 
sold his pianos whole ! 

—The fire at the Hallet & Davis retail piano rooms in Bos- 
ton, due to a conflagration in the electric light works in the 
rear, caused a damage of about $3,000, fully insured. 

—The Shoninger Company report a remarkable retail busi- 
ness in their Chicago branch store for this season of the year, 
and from other accounts we judge them to be more or less an 
exception to the present state of trade there. 


—Mr. Rufus W. Blake,of the Sterling Company, was in town 
last week and reports business still rushing. He is awaiting the 
summer dullness to complete some meditated improvements 
which he has in view, which, should they prove to be success- 
ful, will place these instruments on a higher plane still. 
—Hallett & Cumston, of Boston, are manufacturing in an 
unpretentious manner a much larger number of pianes than is 
generally known by the trade. They have a line of dealers 
that take.a steady supply of instruments and a retail trade that 
can be depended upon as an outlet for a large number of 
pianos. 
—Mr. Will Hunt, the dealer in pianos and musical instru- 
ments, who assigned recently, has made such financial arrange- 
ments as willenable him to resume business at once, and is 
filling orders now just as before the attachment suit which be- 
gan his series of misfortunes. Mr. Hunt has many friends 
who will be glad to hear that he has not been forced to succumb 
to the difficulties that surrounded him.—Louisville ‘‘ Post.” 
OR SALE.—Music store with full stock, in one of the 
best avenues in the city (established thirty years). Net 
profits per year, $2,000. A rare chance for the right man. 
Correspondence solicited. Address “Music Store,” care of 

Tue MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—Two first-class piano salesmen to canvass 
North and South Carolina. Good references re- 

quired. Address J. L. Stone, Raleigh, N. C. 

UPERINTENDENT AND SCALE MAKER.—A prac- 
tical piano maker, an ex-foreman, thorough draughtsman 
and scale maker, would accept a position as superintendent or 
foreman in a piano factory which produces a sufficient number 
of pianos to warrant the engagement of a thorough mechanic, 
posted in all particulars, at a salary to which his experiences 
and ability entitle him. Address ‘‘ Superintendent,” care of 

THE MusIcaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
N EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY is offered to those 
desiring to engage in the piano and organ business, 
or.to a‘firm who are on the lookout to make a move for the bet- 
ter by moving to a live and prosperous city of nearly 100,000 
population. Part of storeroom formerly occupied by Charles 
Metcalf, retired piano dealer, of Toledo, Ohio, is now for rent. 
Front part of store is used by Ign. Fischer, music dealer and 
publisher. For this reason it is desired to again rent to a firm 
engaged in the P. and O. business. Location is best in the 
city, rent reasonable, and the fact. that there are but two firms 
engaged in-the same business makes the opportunity, as said, a 

most excellent one. Address IGN. FiscHgER, Toledo, Ohio. 





RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


rand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 












INTERIOR OF PARLOK GRAND. 


[THESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 

true artists. 
terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic, 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 


Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with = 
strict correctness guaranteed. 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 





They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


They must be heard and seen, to be 


SPECIALITIES: 


TONE AND TOUCH. 


—® COLOCNE, Unter Goldschmied 38. e— 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


— NEW YoRK + 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
23d Sts. NEW YORK, 


JACOB DOLL, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York, 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 








EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., seacpoce mu svusce: une 57 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT.« 
<0. e =, co 








>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YoRK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSEH & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO. PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarc, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 


SPECIALTY. 


SIX OCTAVES A 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0,, 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS:POND 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORKIGN «MUSIC, 


Including Edition “ Peters,” “‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 


Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.”’ 


Gy” The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
* Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers re 
gy CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 





spectfully solicited 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, 
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me oo suoKR IW AAR TIN 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
uw NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 2m 

















GUIT ARS fi tate Reuuai 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SP OUR << 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are: 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 


4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise « First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘ ity, 
BRANCH Houses: | 27588 City, Mo 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved» Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


-BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
: Fifth Av 
ene ~~ yee | NEW YORK. 


SPOFFORD & CoO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 











DOLGSVILLE, H, Y. 









RANIC 
Kipacn 
4PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§a7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


| Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & Co. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


= ey RAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinde: 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—®* PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue 
NEW YORK. 











=. WAREROOMS: ; 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


MASS. 





READING, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 








A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES 


Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


KNAB 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty ro and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNE 
Touch, Workmanship and 





y 


¥ 





UALED in Tone, 
bility. 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W: Baltimore St., Baltimore. 












Gold and Silver 











Medals at the 

Wor'd’s Expo- PRICES 
sitions of Am- 

sterdam and VERY LOW 






| Antwerp. 













TH. MANN & CO. 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


UprightsGrand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


THE A. B. GHASE C0 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 












For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


~—TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1251 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








F, CONNOR, 























M 
a lee i Go ioe 
Kx 
— = Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
R NEW YORK. 
Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
— R Ss Piano in America. (28 Sena for Catalogue, 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 61-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being theroughly 
Acants WanTzp. CHICAGO ILL. | Tuned and Regulated. 





PACKARD ORGAN. 


THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., 
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~~? IT HAS HO SUPERIOR! *~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


TPE MAEMO AO Ta 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pr d by comp judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











ie 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility. 





a oe 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


~_rA NOS. 


—~K— 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing ‘all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small Bsns 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 








JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 
LIST. OF our, t, LARGEST 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, yy. 
manuals ; scapes % 5 = “ 
RY. “3 St. Fon’ $ * 


Fifth Avenue Pres: ag 


Brooklyn Tab 

irst Presb yeesten » 
San Francisco, A yh Ch. 

New © 


huroh wes Cat jane a 


es ¥., ae 
‘ 3, 
Philadelphia, 























WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
e; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, NN. YX. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Saiabie 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


} MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. (aeca 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


Sera Tos. 


340 East 3ist Street, New York. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 





TEIMTER & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,« 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


*” FOXCROFT, ME. 


G@™ Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 
Where we are not repre- 
Fm sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 





HEINR. KNAUSS SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano +Manufacturers. 





STRAUCH BROS., 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Ra! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
| Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streietzki 

E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
| San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Btreet, 


@ and 37, 39, 41, 43 #45 Ninth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
FREER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 








@@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 





Manafacturers of PIANO [STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hail, New York. 
P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. LOWEST PRICES. 





E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO. ius 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness ef Tene. 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stginway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymeur Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIEK, 
Bt. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Street, New York City. 


Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 

















STEINWAY 








ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the?present’day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. 





























| QNLY THE BEST M MATERIALS USED. 











C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
| 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 











NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 














5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
PRACTICE 


THE ViRGI CLAVIER. 


A Silent Piano. 


For teaching and for all practice. Endorsed and 
used by Eminent Artists and Teachers. Agents to be 
appointed. Address, for Circulars, &c., &c., 


A. EX. VIRGIL, 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 


JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalo: gue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 

id other valuable information, will be sent rree on 
applicatio on 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 
JOHN OWEN BACHE, MANAGER, 
Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone Patek. 

No. 18 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 
The Union Central commenced business in 1867; i: 
pays the largest dividends of any life company in this 
country. ndowment Insurance at Life Rates a 
Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 
has the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 
ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 


C 
pound interest, and the life insurance feature is only 


ER FING, J MA SS, fncidental or collateral, 


‘BEHNING 


— Upright and Grand Pianos 














> 3 WEST 14th ST. 


{ NEW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHEHNING & SON. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 196 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Onurch, New York. 


THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Tu. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 
Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 


Territory Brelusive 





Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATHS 


—AND — 








age oe nd in their new Postery. are pee ared 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 
PIANOS UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
BENT 5 for Illustrated Catalogue. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
STARR PIANO, 


R.M BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








